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A 
FASCINATING 
STORY 


No story is more fascinating than that of the develop- 
ment of the Church from its earliest beginnings to the present 
day. A well-informed Christian will want to know the main 
facts about the Christian Church, and especially concerning 
his own church, and the part it has played in the life of our 
nation. These books bring just such information. 


The Church Through The Ages 


By Theodore G. Tappert 


The story of the Christtan Church told in a concise and 
atresting manner, with the material restricted to the outstand- 


ing facts. 
PAPER—50 CENTS 


The Story of The Church 


By Charles M. Jacobs 


The story of the development of the Christian Church 
from the end of the first to the end of the nineteenth century. 


CLOTH—$2.00 


Lutheran Landmarks and Pioneers in America 
By William J. Finck 


Gives many interesting facts about certain outstanding 
Lutherans in the colonial period of our nation’s life. 


CLOTH—$1.00 


The Lutheran Church in American History 


By Abdel Ross Wentz 


Gives a more complete picture of the development and 
experiences of our Church in this land than any other book 
of its kind. 

CLOTH—$2.00 


A Lutheran Handbook 


By Amos John Traver 


This concise, readable book about the Lutheran Chutch 
in addition to presenting briefly her distinctive doctrines and 
methods of work also gives the main facts of her history. 


BOARDS—50 CENTS 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN 
PUBLICATION HOUSE 


Thirteenth and Spruce Streets Philadelphia, Pa. 


Chicago Columbia Pittsburgh 


LET US DO OUR DUTY 


When on December 9, 1941, the Government of the United States de- 
clared that our beloved country is in a state of war, it became the duty of all 
citizens to give the authorities their most earnest support. 


Whatever may have been the individual opinions prior to the act of 
Congress declaring that a state of war exists, there can be now but one 
opinion and one sentiment. 

That in this crisis there is only one position a loyal American can take. 
He upholds his country’s flag, the symbol of our civil liberty and self govern- 
ment, and he makes whatever sacrifice may be necessary in the support of the 
government. 


This war opens a new and perhaps a most fateful, era in our history 
as a nation. There will be no faltering in support of our government. The 
war and the peace following the war must be won and won so completely 
that there can be no danger of a repetition of this type of aggression. 

___ To no organization of the church will the war bring as sharp responsi- 
bilities and burdens as to the Luther League. As in the past wars, practically 
all the fighting will be done by young men, many of these youths will be 
from the ranks of our Luther Leagues. 

When the selective service will have run its course the ranks of the 
Luther League leadership will no doubt suffer greatly. In the face of these 
circumstances those who continue to remain at the home base will in true 
loyalty and devotion continue to man the official positions and take the re- 
sponsibilities of those offices seriously that the continuation of our work may 
be a center of inspiration and encouragement to those who are giving their 
all in the service of the nation. 

During these days we must all work more sacrificially to minister to 
the war-time strains and sufferings of the people, helping them to find faith 
and courage adequate for this time and promote religious principles essential 
to a righteous peace. 

We must trust the authorities of our nation to lead us aright in national 
affairs and our duty is to follow their leadership, but to things religious the 
church of Christ must lead the way and we as members of that church must 
help guide as well as follow. We must be ready and willing not only to work 
with each other, but we must be able to work with God as well. The role of 
the church in war as in peace, should be to maintain the moral and spiritual 
life of the nation. 

Great dangers threaten us but the greatest danger of all is that we may 
become hysterical, impatient or over-confident. We have been assured that 
victory will be won but that it will be neither easy nor swiit. Whatever lies 
ahead we must never lose faith in the possibility of establishing a just and 
righteous peace. Let us dedicate ourselves to that achievement. 

Let us pray Almighty God to grant us a complete and decisive victory 
over our enemies, in order that our ancient liberties may be preserved and 
deepened; and that justice, righteousness and that freedom which is our 
sacred heritage, may he preserved and extended to all the nations of the earth. 


Three Things My Christianity Does For Me 


By Leslie E. Dunkin 


66 M I making complete use of my Christiani- 
ty?” This thought flashed inquiringly into 
my mind after hearing a lecture on “Medi- 
cine’s Three-fold Service.’ It occurred to 

me that my Christian faith should help me as much 

spiritually as modern medicine does physically. 

The early thought of medicine was only as a last 
resort. When emergencies arose, people would call in 
the doctors with their medicine supplies. Nobody would 
go to hospitals until nothing else could be done medical- 
ly or surgically. Valuable help was and still is rendered 
in these emergencies. Some people use their faith in 
God in much the same way. I have Christianity for my 
personal emergencies. 


In Emergencies. When my 
body receives a severe bump, I 
naturally turn to something special 
to help me. When my plans and 
efforts suffer injury, I follow a 
similar plan. My school plans may 
be interrupted. I may lose my pres- 
ent work and be unable to find any 
other. The girl I love may refuse 
to share my future. Other personal 
reverses may break into my life’s 
plans. A crisis may become a re- e 
verse for me if I do not have spe- 
cial strength or guidance. My am- 
bitious plans may call for more than 
I have myself. Where can I find 
this if I fail to turn to my faith in 
Christ? Nothing is so dependable 
as my use of Christianity at such 
times. A loved one may become 
seriously ill and be taken away 
from me. I, myself, may become 
disabled, so that life is slipping away from my body. I 
am glad I have a faith to take me out into the future or 
to give me courage when I am left alone. 


As a Check-up. In more recent years, another view 
has been taken of medicine. We use doctors and hos- 
pitals now also for a check-up of our physical condition 
each year. These regular visits to our doctor help us 
to ward off illness which might otherwise prove to be 
quite serious for us later. 

I find I have been making a similar use of Chris- 
tianity. I use regular times for checking up my present 
other-than-physical condition. Thanksgiving, Christmas, 
Easter, Rally Day, and other special days during the 
year have come to be check-up times. 

“That is why church services are so important to 
me each Sunday,” I reason to myself. “This is my 
weekly check-up, making use of God’s standards.” The 
lesson-discussion and the sermon remind me of addi- 
tional points for checking up my present condition. I 
have fewer slumps when I make regular use of this 


Two 


In Emergencies 
As a Check-up 


| For Daily Health 
and Growth 


weekly check-up. I find weaknesses and shortcom- 
ings in my life. I find that I have made mistakes in the 
recent past which will cast an increasing shadow over 
my future life if I do not give them my immediate at- 
tention. Consequently, I find myself turning to God to 
try to find what he would have me do. I see the future 
possibilities for my life. Some of what I have missed 
in the past may be mine in the future. This arises as 
a challenging ideal or goal for me. I think of what God 
has for my life; and I resolve to do better things in the 
days, weeks and months ahead. 


For Daily Health and Growth. A third and more ad- 
vanced use is being made of modern medicine with its 
increased knowledge. The medical 
*- world has worked earnestly to pro- 
vide daily health and balanced 
growth of the body. We know now 
how important certain foods are. We 
may smile at the mention of vita- 
mins, but we have found they will 
e help to build a physical reserve that 
will prevent future illness and un- 
happiness. I have a third use for 
Christianity now. I am to use it 
for the daily health and growth of 
@ my character. Just as my body 
needs healthful food regularly, so 
my personality and character need 
healthful food with the same regu- 
larity. This is gained from con- 
sidering what is said in the Bible 
about the Christian life, and what 
other people have found in God’s 
Word. Modern medicine tells us 
that we need exercise as well as 
food. This is true also with my 
character. The necessary exercise is available for me 
through performing Christian service for others. I am 
to follow Christ’s example for me at home, at school, at 
work, at play or wherever I may be. Christian service 
will offer itself wherever I come into contact with other 
people—in my home and family group, in my church 
and the groups within the church. I can serve Christ 
wherever I may be. 


If I will continue this partaking of Christianity and 
my exercise of its service, I shall find that I am building 
strong, healthy reserves of faith and strength. Unfavor- 
able tendencies will appear less frequently. When emer- 
gencies arise, I shall have a strength, patience and con- 
fidence that will permit me to face even death itself with 
unwavering faith in God. 


If Christianity is to mean to me what Christ intended 
it to mean, I must make complete use of it—in emergen- 


cies, as a regular check-up and for daily health and 
growth. 


LUTHER LEAGUE REVIEW 


Education... 


“THE LUTHER LEAGUE WILL MEET SUNDAY 
EVENING AT THE USUAL HOUR” 


OES that get you all enthusiastic about going 

to the Luther League meeting on Sunday 

evening? No, I’m afraid it doesn’t. It is just 

the same old announcement of the meeting, 
given in the same old way. Let’s put some pep in our 
announcements and really advertize our meetings—that 
is, if we are really enthusiastic about having the young 
people attend our devotional meetings. 


The movies and theaters use bright lights, large 
bill-board pictures, attractive “ads” in the: newspapers 
and magazines to draw the young people to their doors. 
And we, in order to draw the young people to our de- 
votional meetings give out that dry announcement, “The 
Luther League will meet Sunday Evening at the usual 
hour.” 


The radio is constantly painting word pictures of 
products they are urging people to buy, and we are en- 
ticed into buying those products because of the glowing, 
vivid descriptions. Is “The Luther League will meet 
Sunday Evening at the usual hour” very glowing and 
vivid? Will it sell the Luther League to the young peo- 
ple who hear it? If you think it won't, then do some- 
thing about it. 


Of course, we are not going to try and compete with 
the movies and the theaters with their bright lights and 
large bill-boards, nor the radio with its miracle working 
descriptions; but we can get out of the old rut of using 
the same old announcement. 


If, having the pastor announce the devotional meet- 
ing of the Luther League during the church service, is 
the only method you can possibly use of notifying the 
young people of the meeting; then why not have a more 
glowing announcement read? A member of the League 
who writes interestingly could be responsible for writing 
an announcement for the pastor each week. It need not 
* be funny nor need it be long, but there are phrases other 
than, “The Luther League will meet Sunday Evening at 
the usual hour” that can be used. The movies give the 
name of the picture and the name of those taking the 
leading part in the play. Why not at least include the 
subject for discussion and the leader’s name? 


Some pastors prefer having no announcements read 
in church especially where there is a weekly or monthly 
bulletin. And a bulletin affords greater variety in an- 
nouncing a meeting. This very attractive and alluring 
announcement was recently seen in a church bulletin. 


If—you want to know the truth about white lies, 


If—you want to know what dividends honesty pays, 
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Make Your 


A\nnouncements 
Attractive 


If—you think Diogenes would still need his lamp 
today—or if you don’t, 


Ifi—you want to know why Jesus said, “Ye cannot 
serve God and Mammon,” 


The Senior Luther League 
especially Paul Nelson, Leader, will discuss with you 


“Insisting on Honesty” 
on 
Sunday, November 9, 1941, 8 P. M. 


Did you say you have no weekly or monthly bulle- 
tin and your pastor prefers having no announcements 
made in the church service? Well there is the bill-board 
idea, which to us means posters. A simple, dignified 
poster announcing the topic, the leader, place and time 
of meeting, and hung in a conspicuous place will do. 
wonders. Or-a “guessing poster” where the whole idea 
is portrayed by pictures or signs, so that the curiosity 
of the reader is aroused to the point where he will want 
to come to the meeting to find out what it is all about. 

The movies sometimes pass out hand bills from 
door to door to advertise a very unusual picture or per- 
formance. Post cards written, typed or mimeographed 
and sent to the members and young people who are not 
members, are another means of advertising your meet- 
ing. Here again it may be a simple announcement, an 
elaborately decorted card or it might be just a large 
question mark with time and place and date. Appeal to 
the curiosity of the young people. 

When you have seen a good movie or show, you are 
always very anxious to tell your friends all about it. 
And because of this method many more people will go 
to see that show. The personal invitation and contact in 
Luther League work is perhaps the most effective. If 
you really think your meetings are worth while, and we 
hope they are, then tell others about them. Not only 
tell them, but bring them with you to the meetings. 

Let’s put some enthusiasm and some pep, and orig- 
inality into our notices and invitations to our League 
meetings. Don’t depend upon “The Luther League will 
meet Sunday Evening at the usual hour’ to win the 
youth of your church to your League meetings. 

—IRENE A. DAVIS 
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NEW READING COURSE 


A pamphlet listing the books of the Read- 
ing Course is now available. The course is pre- 
pared for the three age groups. Write to The 
Luther League of America, 405 Muhlenberg 
Building, 1228 Spruce Street, Philadelphia, Pa., 
for copies of this pamphlet. 
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WHY LINCOLN WAS CALLED 
“NHonest Ale 2 


T HE earliest known incident 
which caused Abraham Lin- 
coln to be nicknamed “Honest 
Abe” occurred while he was 
clerking in a grocery store at the lit- 
tle village of New Salem in Illinois. 
Just before closing time one even- 
ing, Lincoln gave to a customer half 
a pound of tea instead of the pound 
which she had purchased. He made 
the mistake by placing the wrong 
weight on the balance scale. 


Shortly after he opened the store 
the next morning, Lincoln noticed 
that the weight still on the balance 
scale was not the one he should have 
used in weighing the tea the evening 
before. Immediately he wrapped up 
half a pound of tea, then closed the 
store and walked a long distance to 
deliver the package. 

Lincoln was twenty-two years old 
at the time the “short weight” inci- 
dent occurred—a young man with lit- 
tle schooling or business experience. 
Only the year before he had left his 
parents’ home to make his own way 
in the world. 


Splitting rails and doing farm work 
had been his chief occupations until 
he had helped take a flatboat of pro- 
duce down to New Orleans. During 
that trip he had been engaged by 
Denton Offutt, owner of the flatboat, 
to work in the store which he was 
opening at New Salem, a town con- 
taining about twenty log houses and 
one hundred persons. 


The “short weight” incident soon 
became known to all the people of 
New Salem and it gave the young 
grocery clerk a reputation for square 
dealings. A “short change” incident 
which occurred soon afterwards con- 
tributed further to his reputation. 


According to this story, Lincoln 
sold to a lady named Clarissa Horn- 
buckle a bill of goods which amounted 
to $2.37%. However, this amount 
was really six and one-fourth cents 
too much. Before closing the store 
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By PEARL BROWN BRANDS 


that evening, young Abe discovered 
the error. And he walked to the 
Hornbuckle cabin three miles away 
to return the overcharge. 


After the Offutt store in which 
Lincoln had clerked was closed be- 
cause it was not successful financial- 
ly, Lincoln served fof a short time in 
the Black Hawk War. Then he re- 
turned to New Salem to be “among 
his friends.’ He was at that time 
without money and without a job. 
But because of his reputation for 
honesty he was able to give notes and 
buy a half-interest with William Ber- 
ry in a store in the little village. 


The man who sold his interest in 
the store to Lincoln said of the deal: 
“TI believed he (Lincoln) was thor- 
oughly honest, and that impression 
was so strong in me I accepted his 
note in payment of the whole. He 
had no money, but I would have ad- 
vanced him still more had he asked 
TOi ite 


When the partners could not meet 
their financial obligations in connec- 
tion with the store debts, they sold 
out to the Trent Brothers, accepting 
notes in payment. However, the 
Trent Brothers disappeared about the 


notes. Then creditors seized the few 
groceries left in the store and closed 
its doors. Just at that time William 
Berry died. Thus Lincoln was left 
to face the situation alone. He could 
take upon himself responsibility for 
all the debts incurred by the store, 
or he could divide the responsibility 
of the debts and so avoid paying all 
of them. What he did was to promise 
to pay all the creditors of the store 
in full if given sufficient time. And 
he actually did pay them, even though 
it took him seventeen years to do it. 
The debt amounted to eleven hun- 
dred dollars—a large sum at that 
time in New Salem, where town lots 
were selling for only ten dollars each 
and skilled labor was paid only fifty 
cents a day. 


Because Lincoln took upon him- 
self the responsibility of all the debts 
of the Lincoln-Berry store, his repu- 
tation as “Honest Abe” increased. 
And this nickname was to be still 
more firmly established. 


Lincoln was postmaster at New 
Salem from 1833 until 1836. When 
the post office was closed in 1836 on 
account of lack of business, Lincoln 
had seventeen dollars which was due 
the government from postal receipts. 
However, the government agent did 
not come until three years later to 
collect the money from Lincoln. He 
found Lincoln in his new law office 
in Springfield. As soon as the agent 
told why he had come, Lincoln 
walked over to a small trunk and 
took from it a package containing the 
very coins that he had received from 
postal receipts at New Salem. From 
1836 until 1839 Lincoln had never 
touched the money although at times 
he had been terribly poor. “I prom- 
ised my mother before she died that 
I would never take a cent of money 
that did not belong to me,” he told 
his law partner. “This money did 
not belong to me, and I could not 
touch it without breaking this prom- 


time they were supposed to pay theirise.” 


LUTHER LEAGUE REVIEW 


CHARIST ON THE CAMPUS 


By Allen Hanson, now a graduate student in Chemistry at the State University of Iowa. 
Mt. Hanson, a graduate of Concordia College, Moorhead, Minnesota, has just retired as 
acting president of the Hub Region of the Lutheran Student Association of America. 


T was on an afternoon in late September that I 
stepped into the pastor’s study. His eye followed 
the retreating figure of a departing caller, a new 
student at the University. “Now that is what I 

call cooperation,” he said, as he turned to me. “I hap- 
pen to be acquainted with that young man’s home pastor. 
Every time a student comes here from his parish he 
makes it a point to have the student personally convey 
his greeting to me. It’s fine to get the pastor’s regards, 


of course, but that is only incidental. In the process that - 


student has found his way to the church; he has made 
my acquaintance, and now I know who he is. Hence- 
forth he is no stranger. Why don’t other pastors try to 
help out in some such way?” That set me to thinking. 
I knew there were many students who came from 
Lutheran homes but who as 
yet had not made contact with 
a new church home. Why? 
Often it has béen said that the 
Church follows its youth. But 
just how much does the Church 
actively follow-up its youth? 
And the Church is you—your 
good wishes, your prayers, your 
deep interest and liberal sup- 
port. These must be the foun- 
dation of the mission to youth. 
Our Church has established, 
and is expanding, many fine 
institutions of learning. It goes 
without further saying that 
these must surely be given our 
hearty support. But what of 
the students who go on to do 
graduate work at universities, 
or those who for some reason 
or another choose to attend 
schools outside the pale of 
Lutheran nurture? Dare any of 
us say, as unfortunately more 
than one short-sighted Luther- 
_an has said, “If they don’t want to go to our schools, 
then let them go to the Devil.”? I am certain that every 
one of us will, on sober reflection, realize that if we 
succour the needs of these students, we shall be doing a 
noble missionary service. In return we will reap rich 
reward in the form of able leaders in the Lutheran 
Church of tomorrow. 

It is a deplorable fact that less than half of the 
Lutheran students at our universities are church at- 
tenders. Less than twenty percent are at all active in 
religious organizations. Where does the fault lie, and 
wherein the remedy It is sad to know that parents of 
today must bear the greater guilt. Gone are the days 
when fathers by regular correspondence, noted the pro- 
gress of their sons and daughters and encouraged their 
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activity in the Church as well. If parents would take the 
pains to acquaint the pastor of the arrival of a son; if 
daughter were urged by mother to attend her Church 
faithfully; if parents would themselves lead exemplary 
lives of piety, of treasuring and heeding the Word of 
God in the Church and in the home, the situation could 
improve. Pastors of the home churches, too, could do 
much to help if they would send on the names of their 
young parishioners, to the university pastor—together 
with a brief note of introduction to each. Cooperation 
of this sort is the most effective aid that can be given 
by the home church in carrying out student service. It 
is a vital need! 

Now just what is being done for students at present? 
To what organizations and activities can our efforts be 
directed? In most college towns 
the local pastor has been 
charged with student service. 
Throughout the United States 
has been developed a self-sup- 
porting fellowship of students 
known as The Lutheran Stu- 
dent Association of America. 
It embraces in particular the 
students of the United Luther- 
an Church and the American 
Lutheran Conference, but is 
open to all. It maintains a stu- 
dent scholarship in India and 
assists the National Lutheran 
Council in aid to distressed 
missions and to refugee stu- 
dents. However, its principal 
service is in the bond of fellow- 
ship it fosters, the strength of 
unity in a common faith, among 
Lutheran students all over the 
land. We can urge prospective 
students to be sure to become 
members of the local LSAA. 
But we can do more. The need 
on campuses is for facilities with which to serve the 
needs of the student population. Congregations are 
usually willing to open their churches as meeting places. 
Much more is needed. The life of the student is one 
of great mental stress. Thus are developed in him three 
important needs which his classroom activity does not 
meet: He requires mental relaxation, physical activity, 
and social fellowship. These needs are unavoidable; 
moreover, they will be met somehow, whether the Church 
grasps the chance to supply them or not. They will be 
satisfied in the theater, in the bowling alley, in the fra- 
ternity house, and in the many related activities. Why 
must the Church leave to these outside agencies the 
privilege of building balanced lives? The Lutheran 


(Continued on Page 26) 
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THIS SHOULD HELP 


Have you presented the deaconess work to your 
Leaguers? Use the following Panel Discussion in League 
or in Sunday School to help carry out your goal of pre- 
senting the challenge of Christian Service: 


Perhaps you will be interested in knowing that al- 
ready at the time of Paul the female diaconate was es- 
tablished. In his letter to the Romans he says, “I com- 
mend unto you Phebe, our sister, which is a servant of 
the Church which is at Cenchrea.” 


Gertrude Reichardt, the first modern deaconess, a 
physician’s daughter with considerable nursing expe- 
rience, under Theodore and Frederike Fliender’s wise 
direction helped to lay the foundation of the modern 
school of nursing by organizing a regular course of in- 
struction and training. From this small beginning in 
October, 1836, the work has continued, and deaconesses 
have gone into all parts of the world. 


Mary: When did the Diaconate have its beginning in 
America? 


L. S. S.: Rev. Wm. Passavant, a Lutheran clergyman 
traveling in Europe, became profoundly interested in 
institutions for the care of the needy and sought 
out those who were conducting them. He founded 
in Pittsburgh in 1849, the Passavant Hospital. 


Joan: How many Lutheran Deaconess Motherhouses 
are there in the United States? 


L. S. S.: There are nine, however, only two are affiliated 
with the U. L. C—The Mary J. Drexel Home and 
Philadelphia Motherhouse of Deaconesses, and The 
Lutheran Deaconess Motherhouse and Training 
School at Baltimore, Md. 


L. S. S.: What is the work of the Deaconess? 


Shirley: The work undoubtedly varies greatly accord- 
ing to their peculiar talents, and the fields assigned 
to them. 


Helen: In many parishes they conduct week-day and 
vacation Bible schools. They direct and encourage 
the young people, assist with programs, prepare 
pageants and plays. 


Mary: Visit the homes of the sick, the shut-ins, the poor 
and troubled of mind. 


Joan: They serve the underprivileged or spiritually ne- 
glected groups through inner mission agencies and 
settlements. 


Mary: What training do deaconesses receive in prepara- 
tion for the work? 


L. S. S.: As well as courses in the Bible, doctrine, his- 
tory, and missionary operations of the Church they 
receive instruction and training necessary to qualify 
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SEN VIDE... 


This Should Help 
Candlelight Service 


for special work in congregations, schools, institu- 
tions, or other fields of labor. 


Helen: Aren’t there special training courses offered for 
young women who might want to prepare for Chris- 


tian Service without becoming a Deaconess? 
2 


L. S.S.: Yes. One-year and two-year training courses are 
offered. Over 400 young women have taken these 
special courses. Out of this number at least 22 have 
entered the diaconate, after they had come to know 
the work better. 


Joan: How many Deaconesses are there in the work? 


L. S. S.: In this country there are about 500. (Bring in 
at this point any girls from the local church or in 
the State or Synodical group who are serving as 
Deaconesses.) 


L. S. S.: Do you know why the Deaconess wears the 
Garb? 


Shirley: It marks her as a servant of the Church, com- 
manding respect and assuring protection during serv- 
ice. It is also economical of time, strength and 
means, and promotes a feeling of equality and fel- 
lowship among the Sisters. 


Mary: Who is qualified to become a Deaconess? 


L. S. S.: Earnest young women of suitable age, good 
health, practical ability, and two years of college. 
They must be free of such home obligations as 
would interfere with the pursuit of their calling and 
must have the consent of their parents and the en- 
dorsement of the pastor of their home church. How- 
ever, the chief requisite is the right spirit—a strong 
desire to serve Christ in labors of love and mercy. 


L. S. S.: How should a girl know if she should answer 
the call to serve as a Deaconess or a full-time Chris- 
tian worker? 


Mary: (Let individual answer this question). 


Shirley: If a girl desires training for the diaconate or 
special courses, how should she proceed to carry out 
her ambition? 


L. S. S.: She should first contact a Deaconess in her 
community, or someone who has attended the train- 
ing school, or else write to the Motherhouse, whose 
address you will find in the Luther League Review, 
or in other Church publications, asking for literature 
and information. 


Joan: Is there a need for Deaconesses? 


L. S. S.: Yes, there is a need, especially for girls who 
have had a college education. The Motherhouse 


receives more calls for Deaconesses than can be 
filled. 
—MARIAN SBACH, Secretary, Ohio League 
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Candlelight 


Service 


Properties: Life Service Flag, on either side of 
which is a floor candelabra each holding four tall, white 
candles representing the eight persons for whom crosses 
had previously been consecrated on the flag. Candle 
bearers shall be the Life Service Secretaries of each Dis- 
trict represented in the persons for whom additional 
crosses are to be consecrated at this service. 

(At time of consecration, candle bearers, each with 
an unlighted candle, take their places on either side of 
candelabra. Synodical Life Service Secretary follows 
with a lighted candle and lights the eight tapers on the 
candelabra; then proceeds to give an explanation for 
same as follows:) 

The outstanding purpose of the Life Service De- 
partment is to challenge Luther Leaguers, and through 
them to challenge others to follow in their lives Christ’s 
ideal of living. 

The major aim of the department is to inspire those 
who have the proper talents to choose as their life work, 
the professions of the Church which are the Ministry, 
the Mission Field and the Diaconate and Parish Work. 

To exhalt this particular kind of service and to show 
recognition of those who have responded to its call, the 
Luther League of America has adopted the use of the 
Life Service Flag. This flag is a Christian standard 
upon which are mounted gold crosses for those enter- 
ing the Ministry, blue crosses for those choosing the 
Diaconate and red crosses for those going into Parish 
Work or the Mission Field. 

Tonight it is our happy privilege to consecrate upon 
this flag two additional gold crosses for the two young 
men who have been ordained in the Ministry during the 
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past year. We will remember that God said, “It is not 
well for man to dwell near darkness. I will make my 
word a living word. I will send my Son into the world of 
men and He shall be the true light which lighteth the 
soul of every man.” These two young men have like- 
wise chosen a life of service. They, too, wish to bear 
the light and keep alive that spirit of witnessing for 
Christ. 

The candles already glowing represent the young 
men for whom crosses were consecrated at former serv- 
ices. Tonight we light two more candles, one for (name) 
of the (District) and one for (name) of the (District). 
John Doe and Sarah Adams of the (District) and the 
(District) respectively are the candle bearers. 

(At this point the candle bearers approach the 
Synodical Life Service Secretary who stands before the 
Life Service Flag to receive from her candle the light 
for their candles, and then move back to their former 
positions beside the candelabras.) 

By the lighting of these two candles, we consecrate 
upon our Life Service Flag, a gold cross for (name) of 
the (District). (At this point the Synodical Secretary 
pauses while the candle bearer of this particular District 
places upon the candelabra her lighted candle.) (Lowest 
position on each end of the Candelabra), and a gold 
cross for (name) of the (District), (other District repre- 
sentative proceeds as above in the placement of her 
candle). 

In the Name of the Father, and the Son and the 
Holy Ghost. Amen. 


(Contributed by Mary Heil Hammersla, Life Service Secretary 
of the Luther League of the Central Pennsylvania Synod. Member 
of the Life Service Committee, The Luther League of America.) 


—_——_ 


THAT your general organization maintains a medium for the ready exchange of all publications is- 
sued by state, synodical, district, or conference (as well as local) units of the organization? 

THAT this service is operated by the Headquarters Office, 405 Muhlenberg Building, 1228 Spruce 
Street, Philadelphia, Penna., and is called “The Luther League Exchange of Publications”? 

THAT membership in this “Exchange” is of two kinds, namely, contributing and subscribing. 

THAT contributing members pay 75 cents per year and 40 copies of each issue of their publications? 
(Fees accepted for current calendar year only.) 

THAT subscribing membership is for those who do not issue a publication of any kind but who wish 
to secure what others publish? (The number of these accepted must be limited.) They also pay 
75 cents per year. “ 

THAT packets of these materials are sent out monthly—except August—and that each such mailing 
is composed of material received at Headquarters in the previous month. 


JOIN THE EXCHANGE OF PUBLICATIONS 
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Godparent 
or Gossip 


Sponsors or godfathers and godmothers as they are 
popularly known, are not of equal age with infant bap- 
tism. The custom appears to have originated with the 
requirement that when an adult pagan, unknown to the 
bishop, came to seek baptism, he should be accompanied 
by a Christian who could vouch for him, and who was 
also bound to watch over his preparation and instruc- 
tions. 

Early in the life of the Church, sponsors appear in 
the records. It is said they were first appointed by 
Hyginus, Bishop of Rome in 154. There was at first 
only one sponsor for each catechumen, who was chosen 
from the deacons and deaconesses. Catechumen, peni- 
tents, heretics and subsequently monks and nuns, were 
not permitted to act in this capacity. 

The duties attached to the office of sponsor, god- 
father or godmother, whatever it might be called, have 
become those which naturally would be connected with 
infant baptism. Since the child is too young to answer 
questions, make the renunciations, or recite the profes- 
sion of faith, it is necessary for the sponsor to repre- 
sent the child and respond for him. The same baptismal 
vows, drawn up for adults, were used without change 
for infants. 

As the sponsors were regarded as having entered 
into a spiritual relationship among themselves and their 
godchild, they were also called godsips, from which has 
sprung our word “gossip.” Originally the word “gos- 
sip,” which literally means God-relative, meant a spon- 
sor; a comrade, but now it has come to mean an idle 
tattler. 

As Lent comes on with its approaching Palm Sun- 
day and Confirmation, in the minds of many sponsors, 
godiathers and godmothers will be the thought of that 
child whose vows he once made and who is now ready 
to assume his own responsibility for Christian growth. 

Our United Lutheran Church in America contains 
a host of young folks. Our Church has assigned to the 
Luther League of America the work of acting in part 
at least as sponsor to its youth. The League is called 
upon to nurture the Christian growth of the youth of 
the Church. It is up to Leaguers, Leagues and friends 
of youth to decide whether the Luther League of Ameri- 
ca is to be a modern Gossip (an idle tattler) without 
depth of a thoughtful, life-giving program for its youth, 
or a godsip in its original sense of sponsor, comrade. By 
your gifts of $1 or $5 or more to the Sustaining Mem- 
bership Fund of The Luther League of America you will 
signify your choice. Send your gift at once to The Luther 
League of America, 405 Muhlenberg Building, 1228 
Spruce Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 


MILDRED GARTELMANN 
Chairman, Sustaining Membership Fund 
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MEMBER- AT-LARGE 


FRANCES V. MILLER 


Born in Shenandoah, Virginia. 

Graduated from Shenandoah High School. 

Graduate of Marion College, Marion, Virginia. 

A.B. Wittenberg College, Springfield, Ohio. 

Member Chi Omega Sorority. 

Special work at the University of Virginia. 

Taught Social Science in the Shenandoah High School. 

Served for three years as President of the Luther 
League of Virginia. 

Secretary of The Children of the Church for the 
Lutheran Synod of Virginia. 

Serving as Young People’s Worker for the Lutheran 
Synod of Virginia. 


THE MASTER WEAVER 

God is the Master Weaver of human character and 
destiny. If we completely surrender to Him all the 
threads of our life, He will take them—the green threads 
of ignorance and inexperience, the white threads of pure 
purpose and right motive, the blue threads of discourage- 
ment, the gray threads of adversity, the red threads of 
suffering, the black threads of sorrow and defeat, the 
silver threads of success, and the golden threads of 
victory—and weave them according to His own design, 
into a matchless pattern in character and service, fit 
to shine resplendent forever in the white light of 
heaven’s eternal day. 

The why of many things in your ‘life will never be 
answered here. The design of God may never fully ap- 
pear to you in your lifetime. But in the clear light of 
eternity when the mists have rolled away, you will see 
and understand that all things did work together for 
good to you and fitted in to God’s design for your life. 
My part and yours is to surrender, trust and obey: 
the Master Weaver will do the rest. 
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New Jersey Luther Leaguers attending the Dedication Service, 
September 27, 1941, at Mt. Airy Theological Seminary 


A Dream Became a Reality 


By ELLA A. KAACK 


Chairman, Missionary Committee, Luther League of America 


Occasionally a New Jersey Leaguer had the oppor- 
tunity of visiting at Mt. Airy Theological Seminary, 
Philadelphia, Pa. It was during the very first visit that 
this Leaguer saw a great need and an opportunity for 
missionary work. 

This need being a dream for many years, and each 
time upon returning to the institution the need seemed 
greater, until one day at a New Jersey state convention 
it was brought to the attention of all Leaguers and a 
recommendation made, namely, the furnishing of a suite 
of rooms in the main dormitory at the Seminary. 

The state had never had a project of its own, and 
after some explanation accepted the recommendation and 
immediately started to work. The reports were very 
gratifying and at the following convention the state 
missionary secretary was able to report that the pro- 
ject had gone over the top. 

The dedication service was held at the Seminary, 
September 27, 1941, with every district in the state repre- 
sented. Rev. Charles Krauth Fegley, of Good Shepherd 
Lutheran Church, Weehawken, N. J., was the guest 
speaker, and Professor E. E. Fisher, D.D., Professor of 
Systematic Theology and Secretary of the Faculty, ac- 
cepted the gift. 

There are other state and Synodical groups who 
have missionary projects, such as Ohio, having raised 
enough money to buy a summer camp site, being used 
for summer school; Nebraska is working on a state li- 
brary project; North Carolina is to raise $1,300.00 for St. 
John’s, Asheboro, and $200.00 for Southern Seminary 
Library fund. Won’t you write and tell us about them 
so that we, too, may enjoy and share your experiences 


with you? 
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SALAAM! 


A Missionary Pageant 


Written by Miss Alice Bunck 


This pageant is suitable for presentation 
whether in the church proper or hall and can 
include Leaguers from all age groups. Twelve 
characters are required for the presentation of 
the program. 


_The pageant is also easily adaptable as a 
topic or address. 


_ Twelve copies will be needed for prepara- 
tion. 


Copies are available free of cost. 
Order Now! 


The Luther League of America 


405 Muhlenberg Building 
1228 Spruce Street Philadelphia, Penna. 
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100 YEARS 


This is the centennial year of our India 
Mission. Help celebrate the centennial of the 
India Mission by contributing to the $10,000 
project for the development of the physical 
equipment at the Theological Seminary at 
Luthergiri, Rajahmundry, India: 


1. Theological Seminary Chapel 
2. A Library Building 

3. Two Professor’s Homes 

4. House for College Students 


THE FATHER OF HIS COUNTRY 


By Emma Mocretz Coffey 


Not his to lurk behind the common herd, 
And spare himself the toil and bloody sweat; 
But his to be the first to action stirced— 
The first to face defeat, should that be met. 
His was to suffer with his suff’ting men— 
To know the cold and hunger that they knew. 
His was to cry to God in anguish when 

They had done all that mortals knew to do. 
His was to rise from frayed and weary knees, 
With sunken cheeks, where tears had coursed in streams, 
His was to know that now his God would please 
To break their chains. To fulfill Freedom’s dreams, 
His was to suffer with the common clod. 

His was to conquer in the power of GOD. 
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IN QUIETNESS AND CONFIDENCE 
SHALL BE THY STRENGTH 


Sermon delivered by Rev. Norman Berner, Brantford, to the Luther League of the 
Canada Synod Officers’ Conference, St. John’s Lutheran Chutch, Waterloo 


E, who have been charged with the respon- 
sibility of promoting the organization and 
the activities of the youth of our Church, 
have telt for some time past that there has 
been something wrong with the Luther League. We 
have, indeed, accomplished many things—oratorical con- 
tests, drama festivals, sports, debates, rallies, and most 


recently, the successful entertainment of the Luther 
League of America Convention. But all this has been 
outward show, the superstructure under which the 


foundation has been falling away; for we have been 
neglecting the program of the Luther League in the 
local congregation—and as a result the individual League 
and Leaguer is losing interest, and forgetting to be ac- 
tive where he is most needed—in the home church. As 
I said this afternoon, we are forgetting our motto, “Of 
the Church, By the Church and For the Church” and 
have become too much “Of Ourselves, By Ourselves 
and For Ourselves.” We are losing sight of our purpose 
to keep youth loyal to Christ—and of winning others to 
salvation through Him! 

It was my privilege, two years ago, to attend the 
convention of our Luther League in Long Beach, Cali- 
fornia. One of the most precious memories I brought 
back from that meeting was that of the addresses of 
our chaplain, Rev. Harmon J. McGuire. “Pat,” we af- 
fectionately called him. I can still see him by the desk 
which he used as a pulpit for those early morning de- 
votions. On it lies his Bible, open at Isaiah 30:15, “In 
quietness and in confidence shall be thy strength.” In 
quietness . . . and in confidence ... I have forgotten 
now just what he said, but at least these words, and a 
sense of God coming closer to me, and of my being 
drawn closer to His presence, remains . .. And isn’t 
that just what we in the League, in the whole Church, 
need—the strength that comes from a closer communion 
with God? ‘This is not an easy text on which to preach, 
for he who would use it as a basis for advice to others 
must himself first know the strength that is found in 
quietness . . . and in confidence . 

They tell visitors to a certain ancient city in the 
East that there is an undeground river flowing hun- 
dreds of feet below. During the day, when the noise 
of the city is at its height, you would never sense the 
presence of that river. But at night—when all is still— 
if you listen carefully, you can hear the faint rumble 
of that underground water ... How like many things in 
life that are deep and hidden is that underground river 

. never heard because of the rush and bustle of the 
world about us! How like the essential things of our 
Luther League program that go deep into the Christian 
life . . . never noticed because of the much activity on the 
surface! “If the modern world has one single dominat- 
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ing need,” declares one writer, “it is the bitter need of 
quietness, the stillness of God.” Today, men live in 
noise, confusion, restlessness, haste, pride, greed, and 
war. Helplessly they rush about from home to office, 
from business to pleasure, from Red Cross campaigns 
to political meetings, from international peace treaties 
to world wars ... Men cry peace when there is no 
peace, and they seek rest where there is no rest... Yet 
never do they have a moment to hear a voice saying: 
“Be still, and know that I am God.” In quietness .. . 
and in confidence ... shall be thy strength ... And 
still man rushes on, deafened by the noise he makes, 
and bewildered by the speed at which he travels life’s 
highway ... Till one day he wakes up to find himself 
in a small white-walled room, between cool white sheets 
on a high narrow bed, behind a door on which is a 
card: “Quiet, Please—No Visitors.” Or perhaps he is 
mourned by another who reads on the stone over his 
head: “May He Rest In Peace.” God has put forth His 
hand, and quiet has been enforced through sickness, ac- 
cident, or death ... Can it be that our Luther Leaguers 
are so busily occupied in rushing from conference to 
convention, from social evening to skating parties that 
they have no time. to pay attention to Education . . 
Missions ... Life Service? Can this be the reason why 
our membership is dwindling, and some of our groups 
are disbanding entirely? 

Scripture is full of injunctions and examples of 
quietude. Paul, in writing to the Thessalonians, urges 
them to “study to be quiet”’—for strangely enough be- 
ing quiet often involves a great deal of effort! He ex- 
horts Timothy to pray “that we may lead a quiet and 
peaceable life in all godliness and honesty.” The 17th 
Chapter of Proverbs begins with the wise assertion: 
“Better is a dry morsel and quietness therewith, than 
an house full of sacrifices with strife,’ and similarly 
Ecclesiastes 4:6: “Better is an handful with quietness, 
than both hands full with travail and vexation of spirit.” 
Thus do Isaiah’s fellow-writers back up his declaration: 
“In quietness and in confidence shall be thy strength.” 

We are apt to associate strength with something 
big ...and moving ... and noisy. Go down to the sea- 
shore at mid-day and watch the roaring waves crashing 
on the rock-bound coast-line. There is power, there is 
strength. But go down to the same sea-shore at mid- 
night, when the water is lapping at the beach, and the 
white-caps on the waves have been replaced by a streak 
of silver moonlight stretching into the quiet distance 
of still waters. You can’t escape a feeling of strength 
there either. Again, it seems to be the commonly ac- 
cepted thing that, in order to show the depth of our 
feeling for a friend who is in trouble, or has sustained 
the loss of a loved one, we must make a show of our 
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sympathy and an open demonstration of our concern. 
But in place of this, how many would not prefer a com- 
forter sucn as the poet praises, saying, “God bless the 
friend who just stands by.” There is strength in just 
knowing that, though unseen and unheard, he is there. 
How often we are prone to judge the influence of the 
church by the size of the crowds that gather for its 
services, by the volume of the prayer and praise that fills 
the house of God, by the loudness or the length of the 
discourse from the pulpit. But come to that same church 
sometime when people and preacher have gone, and see 
if you do not feel the pull of the Eternal on your soul. 


Quietness is an essential to the development of the 
spiritual life. It is necessary, for instance, if we would 
pray aright. How often Jesus went apart, 
his trusted Twelve, in order to pray. He had to have 
quiet, to be free from all distraction, to be alone... 
with God. It is true that one can pray in the crowded 
market-place, or at the gay social function ... but how 
much more meaningful, how much more effectual, how 
much more sincere is that prayer that is thought out in 
and sent up from a place of quiet. It is equally true 
that we can worship God anywhere—in a hall, on a 
street corner or out in the fields ... but how much more 
reverent is the worship from that place where the world 
and its noisy associations are shut out and “all within 
keep silence” because “God Himself is present.” 
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Quietness is essential also if we would hear God 
speak to us. Mary was right when she chose that one 
thing needful and sat at Jesus’ feet, and listened. Yes, 
we need the Marthas in the League and the Church to 
do the Lord’s work, but we have far greater need to be 
like Mary, and hear the Lord’s word. It’s a grand thing 
to sing with great gusto, “I heard the voice of Jesus 
say, ‘Come unto Me and rest’” . but how many do 
hear, and come, and rest? Many have never reached 
even the hearing stage because they have never been 
trained to listen for the right things. Basil Matthew 
tells the story of pioneers driving their wagon across 
the prairie into the West. In the back of their wagon 
lay their baby boy, fast asleep. The wagon lurched, and 
the boy fell out, unhurt, onto the thick grass. He was 
lost to the parents but an Indian tribe found and adopted 
him. He grew up among them, trained in the craft of 
the woods, detecting the sounds of the forest. Years 
passed, and the boy was found to be of white blood 
and was sent to the city to be educated. One day he 
was standing with a friend on the corner of a street in 
downtown New York. The elevated trains roared over- 
head, the street cars rattled and the taxis honked in a 
deafening din. “Listen, I hear a cricket,” he said, touch- 
ing his friend on the arm. “Nonsense,” said the friend, 
“no cricket could live here, and if it did, no one could 
possibly hear it in all this noise.” “Come and see,” said 
the youth, pulling his friend across the street with him 
and searching among some flowers on a window sill till 
he found the cricket. “Amazing,” exclaimed the friend. 
“Not at all,” was the reply, “just watch.” And taking a 
coin from his pocket he flipped it into the air and let it 
fall on the pavement. Immediately a score of people 
stopped and stooped to find it. “You see,” said the 
youth, “everybody hears what he is listening for.” Dear 
friend, what are you listening for?—the clink of a coin, 
the chirp of a cricket, or the call of Christ? You, League 
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leaders, what are you training the youth under you to 
listen for?—the call to a good time, or the call to god- 
liness? Are you, are they, finding strength in quiet 
listening and confident trust in Him? 


When all is said and done, writes someone, the rest- 
less weariness of the world is not a shallow thing... 
it goes deep. It is the weariness of sin, the restlessness 
of the wanderer far from home, the cry of a child lost 
in the night. Our souls, O God, are restless .. . till they 
find rest in Thee, said St. Augustine of old. And they 
cannot find the still rest in God until they hear the voice 
of One speaking to them from the Cross, speaking of 
the forgiveness of sin... of eternal hope... and of the 
peace of a heart and mind and conscience reconciled to 
God...a Voice endorsing the words of His prophet that 
“In quietness and in confidence shall be thy strength.” 


There are four words in this text that I have not 
mentioned. They are tragic words, for they account for 
the downfall of Israel which Isaiah sought in vain to 
prevent. They are these: “And ye would not.” “In quiet- 
ness and in confidence shall be thy strength—and ye 
would not!” How they recall to us an occasion when the 
Master Himself used those same words: “O Jerusalem, 
Jerusalem, thou that killest the prophets and stonest 
them which are sent unto thee, how often would I have 
gathered thy children together, even as a hen gathereth 
her chickens, and ye would not!” Shall our nation be 
like ancient Israel, shall our cities be like doomed Jeru- 
salem ... because we would not, when God promises 
that in quietness and in confidence we shall find strength? 
Shall our Luther Leagues fall by the wayside because, 
when the call comes to read the Bible daily, to study the 
Scripture in devotional meetings, to pray to and worship 
God in spirit and in truth, its members would not? Nay, 
rather, let us find strength through the quietness and 
confidence by joining in this prayer-hymn: 


Dear Lord and Father of Mankind, 
Forgive our feverish ways; 
Reclothe us in our rightful mind; 
In purer lives Thy service find; 

In deeper reverence, praise. 


Drop Thy still dews of quietness 

Till all our strivings cease; 

Take from our souls the strain and stress, 
And let our ordered lives confess 

The beauty of Thy peace. 


Breathe through the heats of our desire 

Thy coolness and Thy balm; 

Let sense be dumb, let flesh retire, 

Speak through the earthquake, wind and fire, 
O, still small voice of calm. Amen. 
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Do you need help in carrying on 
the work of the 
LUTHER LEAGUE? 


Why not let the 
LUTHER LEAGUE REVIEW 


HELP YOU? 
SUBSCRIBE NOW! 
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HOW DEVELOP RESPONSIBILITY? 

Question: How can we develop a sense of responsi- 
bility among the Luther Leaguers in our groups? 

Answer: It has been found that a few leaders who 
did the worrying about the indifference of others did all 
the real work themselves and never trusted others with 
‘genuine jobs. These two or three hard workers formed 
a small clique of close friends and self-appointed leaders. 
They found it easier to do things themselves than to 
choose and guide others in doing things. When they 
began to put real responsibilities on others these per- 
sons responded. 

In another place it was discovered that some young 
people had kept aloof from the responsibility because 
‘they had become discouraged by having too difficult 
‘jobs thrown at them without any help or guidance. 
“Here, John,’ we say, “you like to act. Work up a 
‘play for New Year, will you?” Perhaps John is a good 
person to organize or direct a play, but mere ability to 
act does not prove that he can direct a play; that ques- 
‘tion must be: gone into carefully before the assignment 
is made. If John gets saddled with a job and he feels 
he ought to do it for the sake of the League and his as- 
‘sociates, and then is criticized for not carrying it through 
“successfully, he soon loses heart and drops out of every- 
thing. "s 

This same applies to those who are assigned other 
work to do in the Luther League. Care should be exer- 
cised in making assignments. 

Also, a reasonable degree of encouragement for these 
young people for what they do accomplish, with some 
friendly praise and even some public recognition thrown 
in, will help them. 

Finally, perhaps, our Luther League program is 
geared up .to too low a level of motive and purpose. 
To lift it to a higher one, the new pamphlets on “Guides” 
prepared and published by The Luther League of Ameri- 


ca, should help in giving your League this lift. If you '' 


have not ‘already obtained this packet through your 
State or Synodical Luther League officers, write to them 


at omthandsask for the new packet on ‘“‘Guides.” 
©) 


PRAYER IN DEVOTIONAL MEETINGS 

Question: The leader of our meetings often calls 
for sentence prayers, and only one or two will take part. 
Some feel they cannot. Most of us find it hard. What 
kinds of prayer ought we to have in our meetings? 

Answer: This question grew out of the experience 
of a small group, but the problem is not restricted to the 
small group but it runs all the way up even to the larger 
group in the Luther League. 
Here are some things to do about the matter: 


1. Distribute a brief printed prayer to those most 
reluctant to encourage them. Have-them read. it. Next 


erielve 
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time they can memorize and quote it. Gradually they 
will add ideas of their own as they get used to hear- 
ing their own voices in prayer. 

2. Talk to some persons in advance and have them 
agree to take part. 

3. Have the program planned so that the prayer 
period is definitely prepared for and led up to; thus the 
members are more in the mood of the thoughts pre- 
sented and more likely to pray acceptably. 

4. There are several kinds of prayer to use in your 
meeting, such as, special prayer by pastor or other 
leader; sentence prayers; prayers by two or three per- 
sons named at the beginning; silent prayer, guided medi- 
tation, the leader suggesting thoughts for petition with 
a time of silence following; a prayer hymn like “O 
Master, Let Me Walk With Thee” sung softly as each 
head is bowed; familiar prayer hymns started one after 
another, one stanza only; a hymn read silently or aloud; 
printed prayers and litanies printed or mimeographed and 
read aloud. 

5. Undertake a plan of developing a personal prayer 
lifé among the members. When this gets under way 
the prayer period of your meetings will improve before 
you know it. 

e®e@ @ 
EVERY MAN’S BOOK 


“Every Man’s Book” is the title of a concise little 
volume published by Harper Brothers to sell for $1.00. 
Much of the material is taken from the very popular 
scripts which Dr. Stifler has used in his recent series of 
broadcasts on the Bible over the facilities of the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company. 


The eighteen chapters are arranged in three series 
of six each which makes the book the more useful for 
planning series of talks, sermons, and Sunday School 
lessons.. The chapters deal with the triumphant march 


of: the. Scriptures | from language to language, the ro- 
mancevof Bible distribution among forgotten people, how 


the Bible remains the hope of Europe, how infant Ameri- 
ca was nurtured on the Bible, how to enjoy reading the 
Bible, how to-restore the Bible to the family circle, the 
majesty of our English Bible and the Bible’s part in 
molding of civilization. 

As the Editorial Secretary of the American Bible 
Society for the past five years, Dr. Stifler has been in A 
peculiar position to appraise the place of the Bible in the 
world today. He -served with the National Christian 
Mission. last year, leading the Seminar on the Use of 
the Bible and behind all he does is a rich heritage of 
Christian nurture and a quarter century in the pastorate 
of ‘three successful churches. 

Dr. Stifler’s book is written for busy. people who 
need help in vitalizing their own.use of sthe Bible, pre- 
paring-Sunday School and Young People’s talks, series 
of sermons arid addresses before clubs and societies, and 
in -eollecting resource material concerning the amaz- 
ing vitality of the Bible in the world’s life—P, M. K, 
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Friday, February 13th, is your lucky night; you’re 
going to have a Bad Luck Party. Dig deep into your 
bag of superstitions and drag out all the best charms 
and jinxes. This is their day to run riot and work their 
mystical magic. Let’s hope the amulets outnumber the 
bad-luck pieces! 

Decorations 

Decorate your party rooms to resemble a medieval 
witch’s cavern. Let huge black cauldrons bubble myste- 
rious concoctions, sharing the floor with strategically 
placed stepladders. Cover the walls with weird signs 
of the zodiac and black cats silhouetted by full moons. 
Opposite the entrance hang a mirror pasted over with 
thin strips of black paper imitating cracks. Suspend a 
real or rubber horseshoe in front of the mirror, and 
scatter other horseshoes around the room, interspersed 
with large four-leaf clovers. Let an open umbrella or 
two lie around the room or hang from the ceiling. A 
large “13” should be fastened on the door. Sounds like 
Hallowe’en, but it isn’t! 


Invitations 
There’s nothing like starting a Bad Luck Party out 
on the wrong foot—or the wrong hand. So we'll start 
ours with a left-handed invitation, a four-page card open- 
ing on the wrong side and bearing a message something 
like this: 
“Left-handed greeting, 
Left-handed eating, 
Left-handed compliments, too; 
Left-handed name, 
Left-handed game, 
I think that’s enough, don’t you?” 
“Come well fortified with amulets and charms 
fordebadeLack Party ate:13 PM sate... tse 4 


The three blank pages of the cards are to be used 
for securing left-handed autographs, with a prize given 
for the largest collection, or for the first to get 13. 


Reception 

Let someone receive the guests at the door with a 
left-handed handshake. Three persons are given small 
luck charms. The guests are instructed to shake hands 
with each other, not knowing who have the charms. 
The person holding each charm gives it to the thirteenth 
person whose hand he shakes. The early arrivals may 
pitch horseshoes—rubber ones—with a prize for the 
winner. At 8:13 the leader blows a whistle and scatters 
candy kisses on the floor. Late-comers miss the scram- 
ble—their bad luck! 


Left-handed Compliments 
Left-handed compliments are, of course, insults and 
slams. Each guest is greeted with such compliments at 
the door, and as he realizes their significance, he may 
join in greeting those who come later. 
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Your Lucky Night 


William A. Dudde 


Prepare in advance a good description of the party 
at which you are giving this game. It would be well to 
include most of the names of the people at the party, 
leaving blank spaces before the players’ names and else- 
where in the story, as you see fit. These blank spaces 
are to be filled in by outlandish adjectives without your 
guests’ knowing what is going on. 

The best and most effective way to play this is to 
type out a number of copies of your story, as shown in 
the sample below. Leave plenty of room for the blank 
spaces which are to be filled in. Now cover each sheet 
with a piece of paper having slots cut where the blank 
spaces appear on your typewritten sheet, so that the 
top sheet will be absolutely blank except for a number 
of cut-out slots in different places. This takes a little 
preparation, but it is worth it. 

Hand out one of these double sheets to each guest, 
instructing everyone to write adjectives—good ones, bad 
ones, outlandish ones, foolish ones—in the open squares, 
and hand the paper back to you when this is done. Be 
sure no one lifts up the top sheet. When you get all 
these, it’s a simple matter to read them and watch the 
resulting surprise of the audience. 

Of course, this game can be made much simpler by 
preparing only one sheet and calling for adjectives from 
the guests. As each adjective is given, write it down in 
the space provided and read the story aloud when it is 
finished. 

Here is a sample of the kind of story you should 
write: ‘On Friday evening, the 13th of February, there 


ee eee ce @atherine Olea. boysrand hase uses 
girls. They all expected to have a ........ time, but as 
it turned out, they really shad tan. 0-1 time. Among 


the many guests were the Henry Noble, the 
Pete Zac Stanley Swain, etc. 

“Around eleven o'clock the 
tee served some pretty 


many of the guests thought ........ 


Metohins ays party commit- 
refreshments, which 
This was preceded 


by some perfectly ........ games. Upon leaving, every- 
one told the committee that he or she hada ....... é 
time.” 


Cat Questions 
No Friday, the 13th, would be complete without a 
black cat to cross your path. We'll have 13 of them. 
Each player is provided with a sheet of paper on which 
are written the following questions. Each question is to 
be answered with a word, of which the first syllable is 
cat. The player wins who writes the largest number of 
correct answers, the list of answers being read by the 
leader at the close of the time allowed for the game. 
1. What sort of cat is allowed in a library? 
(Catalog) 
2. What sort of cat makes you think of reflected 
sounds? (Catacoustics) 


(Continued on Page 32) 
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A Little Dutch Town In The Tropics 


Cadet JAMES L. WARE of the “U.S.S. Seneca” 


CRUISE such as was taken by the “Seneca” 

this summer must include numerous ports of 

call, obviously, in a period of three months. 

Of these ports, some were large, some were 
small; some interesting and some dull—but to give a de- 
scription of each would be lengthy—and the time al- 
lowed is such that it would do none of them justice. 
Therefore, I have picked the one of the nine ports in- 
cluded in our trip which seemed to me to be the most 
interesting and attractive—and, perhaps, unusual. One 
which was compared with the others and which, all 
factors included, was far superior to the rest. This one, 
to me, was Willemstad, Curacoa, in the Netherland West 
Indies. 

As we sailed along the coast of Curacoa, one would 
have thought it an illustration from a Zane Gray West- 
ern novel, so desert-like was its appearance. The early 
morning sun played tricks of beauty on the canyons, 
twinkling back and forth among the various crevices, 
hiding for a moment and then coming out in all its 
splendour upon the reddened rocks. The sand gained 
a hue of all the colors of a spectrum, and reflected them 
upon every thing close by. Such was the quiet beauty 
of the place. Farther along the coast, however, the per- 
fect view was marred by a battery of silver-oil tanks, 
gleaming like huge tin helmets in the sun. 

As we neared the harbor entrance, a small boat with 
a machine gun mounted forward skipped along beside 
us, surveying us with a hostile eye. And finding noth- 
ing in our appearance to excite suspicion, sent us a pilot 
on its shoreward way. From where we were, a fort 
with mounted guns poked their mouths menacingly at 
us, and we could see the Dutch Flag flying jauntily from 
a mast. On the right as we entered, crusting waves shot 
forth futile darts of spray at a sea wall, reminiscent of 
a dyke—perhaps along the Zuider Zee in days before— 
and behind this lay the town of Willemstad, whose 
houses pushed up their multicolored roofs—each saucily 
painted a brilliant hue. 

A pontoon bridge across the channel seemed nearly 
to block our progress, but swung open as by magic, and 
as we passed the fort a squad of soldiers in a hetero- 
geneous collection of uniforms stood smartly at atten- 
tion, like toy soldiers on a dress parade. As we returned 
their salute, they fell out and the spell was broken. 


We moored at long last beside a wharf whose ap- 
pearance bespoke of many oil transfers from shore to 
ship—as verified by the many oil tanks surrounding us. 
On our left were tankers painted a forbidding gray, 
whose efforts were helping Allied Nations to stay on 
their feet. Fore and aft on each and every one were 
mounted guns, all having paravanes used for sweeping 
those menaces to life and property—mines. During our 
stay, several slipped down the channel and into the sea, 
which held unknown dangers in store for them. 


My first visit ashore began by threading my way 
through throngs of little piccaninnies who spoke a jargon 
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of Spanish and Dutch called Papiamentoe. These were 
playing baseball, in quite the American fashion, planted 
firmly in the middle of the road, and refusing passage 
to all who came. As I gained the top of the hill which 
hid the little harbor, Willemstad came into fuller view 
—a maze of narrow wandering streets, spotted with bits 
of color made by the houses, which were painted a 
multitude of paints—but the main of which were pastel 
reds and blues. The houses themselves were tiny, some 
no larger than a doll’s house in some child’s back yard 
at home. The streets were clean and looked as if they 
were swept and scrubbed by some bristling housewife 
every morning. There seemed to be no lawns to the 
homes, yet some had gardens in which were planted 
tropical trees and shrubs whose leaves parted to make 
way for brilliant buds of various shades. 

The population of this seemingly half-European, 
half-Tropical Isle appeared as equally divided as to 
color, yet one had little trouble finding an English- 
speaking person, and Americans such as we were treated 
with the utmost courtesy and consideration. As in other 
countries we had visited, the “V” for victory was promi- 
nently displayed on all sides and the populace read the 
foreign news avidly. Long faces told a story of a sadder 
nature across the sea. 

And as we sailed away from this tiny Isle, it was 
with a feeling of regret, but with the hope and belief that 
we might again return to this little Dutch town in the 
Tropics—The Crow’s Nest. 


WHAT ARE WE LOOKING FOR? 

A Christian Imperative is the answer to What 
Kind of a World Do You Want? Because of The High 
Cost of Democracy set by the Author of Liberty, do you 
prefer the drabness of Main Street to the beauty of 
Brothertown where all could be Living Together in To- 
day’s World? 


If you will accept the Invitation to Live, you must 
be Young Leaders in Action ever ready to give Honest 
Answers to Honest Questions. Inspiration from being 
Out of Doors with God will lead you to be as tireless in 
your efforts for The Seed and the Soil as Rosanna of 
the Amish, the Swedish Nightingale or Father Heyer. 
Let not your frequent excursions to your Lake of Dreams 
keep you from accepting Your Career in Business 
whether it be Homemaking or Leadership for Rural Life. 
If you will be one of the Girls Who Made Good or 
among the Boys Who Made Good, you must have the 
strength of An Eagle in the Wilderness. 

Great Men of the Bible and especially the Good 
Shepherd have shown by their Though They Slay Me 
attitude that When the Prodigal Returns, At the Trail’s 
End there will always be a Bright Midnight and you can 
say, “Then the Light Came; This is Victory.” Carrying 


A Lamp of Burnished Gold, you will be Walking With 
God. 


—Virginia Lutheran 
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The Characteristics of a Good Play 
Intelligent Choice of Plays 


Intelligent Choice of Plays 


There are a number of publishing houses that pro- 
duce and publish plays and suggest a number of plays 
that can be used by church groups. Even though there 
are a number of these plays suggested, the task of 
choosing one to present is quite a difficult process. And 
yet it should be among the most interesting and in- 
structive parts of the whole process of producing plays 
in the church. 

We must know first what we are looking for. A 
group usually does not wish to produce just a play. 
More often, a particular subject is uppermost in the 
minds of the group, and a play seems to be the medium 
that will best express the idea and still interest the audi- 
ence. If a very definite subject is wanted, our problem 
is somewhat simplified. But let us suppose the group 
wishes to use a play for some evening, and has decided 
that it would like one that has ethical importance and 
social emphasis. 


Making a First Selection 

In our list we find a wide variety of plays under the 
“ethical” heading. We look through the list, decide 
what type of play we want, and then propose to the 
group that, with the cooperation of the library, we try 
to read at least ten plays that sound from their descrip- 
tions as if they were what we wanted. If the library 
does not have them or cannot get them, suppose we 
propose to the group that we begin building up a play 
library of our own, and that we buy five of the plays 
whose descriptions most appeal to us. 


A Play-Reading Project 

Before the plays arrive, we should have organized a 
play-reading committee that will cooperate with the di- 
rector and the production manager. This committee 
should have on it persons who will represent the differ- 
ent viewpoints of the group. A meeting of the commit- 
tee should be held when the plays come, and the follow- 
ing subjects reported on and discussed thoroughly be- 
fore the plays are given out: What is a good play? What 
is a good religious play? How will this play best meet 
the needs of the group? 

In order to have agreement on these points in the 
committee, the following general principles should be 
kept in mind. After we have discussed these, we shall 
consider how to read plays and understand them be- 
cause we must be intelligent about them before we can 
set out to produce them. 


The Characteristics of a Good Play 
A play is a literary form all its own, differing from 
the novel and other prose writings because it uses dia- 
logue alone and presents character in action by this 
means. Every good play is meant eventually to be acted, 
and not read. It does not come alive until it is presented 
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Drama With a Purpose 
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A Play-Leading Project 
Types of Plays 


before an audience. This must be kept in mind when 
plays are read. 


A play is a condensed form of writing. A novel may 
tell a story leisurely. A play, however, deals with con- 
flict at a time of crisis. The conflict may be between two 
people, between social groups or classes, between the 
higher and lower natures of man, or, as in some great 
dramas, between man and his surroundings, his “fate” 
or his God. The play continues until the conflict ceases 
or until one of the forces is overcome. 


Types of Plays 

So that we may understand plays and differentiate 
among them, they have been divided into such types as 
tragedy, comedy, and, in modern drama, problem plays. 
In the type of play we call tragedy, the positive or good 
force is defeated so that the end is death or unhappiness. 
In comedy, neither force is overcome; rather, a balance 
is maintained. Comedy arises because the dramatist al- 
lows the audience to know more about the plot and the 
characters than the characters themselves know at the 
time of their action on the stage. This perspective on 
the situations and the people in them brings about the 
humor and makes the play seem funny. Laughing at 
something is the most devastating way to change our 
way of looking at it. We have all had this experience 
when we have made fun of something, then tried to be 
serious about it again. 


Comedy is moral in its effect because it changes our 
actions by giving us insight and by showing us our- 
selves as others see us. 


Catalogues of plays can be procured from T. S. 
Denison and Company, 203 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago, 
Illinois; and Penn Publishing Company, 9th and Filbert 
Streets, Philadelphia, Penna. 


CONSIDER THE HAMMER 


It keeps its head. 

It doesn’t fly off the handle. 

It keeps pounding away. 

It finds the point, then drives it home. 

It looks at the other side, too, and thus often clinches 
the matter. 

It makes mistakes; but when it does, it starts all over. 

It is the only knocker in the world that does any good. 


—Selected 


WHAT MATTERS 


It matters little where I was born. 

Whether my parents were rich or poor, 

Whether they shrank from the world’s cold scorn, 
Or walked in the pride of wealth secure; 

But whether I live an honest man, 

And hold my integrity firm in my clutch, 

I tell you, brother, plain as I am, 


It matters much. 
te —From the Swedish 
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STRONG=for AMERICA 


That’s the realistic 
slogan adopted by the 
Boy Scouts of America 
especially for momen- 
tous 1942. It was in- 
spired by the present 
pressing need for the 
defense of America— 
our shores, our homes, 
our citizens, our institu- 
tions, our way of life. 
Defense must be from 
within and without. 
Many are the Scouts of 
yesterday who today 
serve their country in 
its combat services, or 
in preparation for them, 
to defend it from with- 
out. However, the 
Scouts of today also 
serve their country in 
special ways under the 
necessities of this na- 
tional emergency. 
Theirs, for the most 
part, is a share in that 
highly necessary inner 
defense. Their oppor- 
tunities are many and 
varied and they grasp 
them eagerly in the 
spirit of their well- 
known motto, “Be Pre- 
pared.” This strength 
—needed now more than ever, but needed always—is 
three fold. It is strength of body, mind, and spirit. It 
may be safely left to others to write and speak of 
strength of body and of mind. But the third—strength 
of spirit—of this trinity of power is very appropriately 
mentioned here. This is where the Church comes in. 
This is her field. In it she has no competition. 


ik 
SAY E! SAV E! SAV E! 

That is the cry of today. We must save paper, scrap metal, and money. All these things—and 
many more—must be conserved if our country is to be thoroughly furnished to fight this war to a suc- 
cessful finish. 

‘There must be saving all along the line. Your Luther League office wants you to help it to con- 
serve its sorely needed funds. How, you ask? 

Send stamps (or money) with all orders for literature. Billing costs extra money that does no 
one any good. It’s wasteful. 

Send payment for all subscriptions to all publications with order. Postal regulations require it; 
extra, unnecessary billing, bookkeeping, and postal costs make it thoroughly desirable. Our publica- 
tions pay no profit. They must be subsidized from general funds. 

If we are to maintain our program at the highest level of efficienc 

; to 1 y, we must save ever enn 
pores by aye Retr ee) of our funds. If we take care of the pennies the: dollate 
will take care o emselves. on’t you help us do that? ‘Send: proper’ amount wi i 
literature and ‘publications. Aes wunk Sy ce ae 
oh SOOO Oooo ooo woo wow wowwowowowowes 
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Let the Church be 
the Church. Let her do 
the work which will be 
utterly and disastrously 
neglected, if she does it 
not. Let the Scouts al- 
so do their full part to 
make America strong in 
spirit. What can they do? 


First, they can set 
the example of daily 
reverence in lip and life, 
in speech and conduct. 


Second, they can 
keep the dwindling fires 
of the spiritual life 
brightly burning on the 
altars of their hearths 
and hearts by their regu- 
lar attendance at the 
public services of their 
church. 


Third, they can en- 
courage their parents 
and elders, as well as 
their fellow Scouts to 
join them in seeking 
spiritual power at its 
Source. 


Fourth, they can co- 
operate faithfully in the 
regular and emergency 
services which their 
church seeks to main- 
tain during these days of the defense of America. 
Strength for America! That’s what America needs in 
this her hour of trial. That’s what we all want her to 
have. Necessary as are strength of body and mind, 
neither can take the place of strength of spirit. That 
we need more than anything else. It is within reach 
of all. Let’s have it!—W. J. D. 
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SENIOR and YOUNG PEOPLE’S TOPICS 
Penion Topics For February 


February, 1, 1942 
Septuagesima Sunday 
WHAT HELP CAN WE GET THROUGH 
PRAYER? 
Luke 18:1-8 
Rev. Karl Kniseley, Scenery Hill, Pa. 

What help can we get through prayer? That ques- 
tion has been asked many, many times—usually by those 
who feel that their prayers have not been answered. 
Christ reveals to us the possibility of help through prayer 
by telling and applying an interesting story, for note 
Luke’s introduction to the parable: “And He spake a 
parable to them to this end, that men ought always to 
pray, and not to faint.” In other words, we should con- 
tinually pray, rather than despair in those moments when 
help is needed. 

Let us look more closely at the parable and its ap- 
plication. We note that Jesus has used a very plain situa- 
tion, one we will all understand, to impress upon our 
minds a very vital truth. That situation reveals, first, a 


Persistent Widow 

Yes, she was persistent. She had a need which had 
to be satisfied. Wrong had been done to her rights. 
She was determined that no stone would be left un- 
turned to gain her rights. She was going to have jus- 
tice or know the reason why. The fact that she was a 
widow creates the impression that she was without 
financial backing and power—otherwise, there would 
have been no need for such continual insistence for justice. 

An important fact was to the favor of the widow— 
otherwise the parable might have ended quite differently. 
The widow begged, “Avenge me of mine adversary.” She 
was asking for just retribution. Her cause was the right. 
She had been wronged by her enemy and she deserved 
satisfaction for that wrong. Weak or strong, rich or 
poor, the widow knew that she deserved satisfaction 
and she was determined to get that satisfaction. She 
persisted. 

Jesus’ parable portrays, secondly, a 


Pestered Judge 
Unquestionably, he was pestered. We can realize 
that he became mighty tired with the continual presence 
of the widow at his door. The implication is made that 
the judge had formed an alliance with the opponent of 
the widow and that.it was to his interest to see that 
the widow. did not get justice. We have no sympathy 
for him. Jesus tells us that he was one “which feared 
not God, neither regarded man.” He was one who was 
not interested in seeing that justice would come to those 
to whom he ministered. He was one who was interested 
in the benefits which he, personally, would derive from 
his position—without thought of the cost to or effect 

upon others. ia ' 
We see in this. judge a perfect prototype of the cor- 
rupt defenders of justice which have cursed every gov- 
‘ernment. America has been no exception. Our history 
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is blotched with the record of men and women who 
thought little of the necessity and right of giving justice 
and thought much of personal ill-gotten gain. It is be- 
cause the situation is so real to us, some two thousand 
years later, that we comprehend the full meaning of 
Christ’s parable. 

The situation in the parable results in a 


Worried Consideration 

The judge, good-for-nothing as he was, couldn’t 
take it. He grew tired of the widow’s pestering. We can 
imagine that, finally, he had a tete-a-tete with the 
widow’s opponent. The judge had to admit to the op- 
ponent that the widow was too much for him. He 
couldn’t keep her quiet. Perhaps it was that he feared 
that it would become common knowledge that he was 
corrupt. However, it might have been, the corrupt judge 
gave her justice. This important fact of the story stands 
out so plainly—justice was brought, not because that 
judge wanted it to be so, but because the widow per- 
sisted. 

How does Jesus use this parable to reveal what help 
we can get through prayer? His own application of the 
parable shows, first, a 


Praying People 

Yes, praying people—God’s own elect, “which cry 
day and night unto Him.” Jesus has singled out a spe- 
cial section of humanity. He has turned: our thoughts 
to the worthy children of God. These are those who 
know how to pray. It isn’t something which is novel and 
different in their daily existence. No, prayer is a part 
of them. It is like a beautiful design upon the pattern 
of their waking hours. When they have needs, they 
know that their first thought must be of God and His 
will. Unflinchingly, they turn to God for all guidance 
and help. No matter what the situation, no matter what 
the seeming answer to their prayers, they bombard God 
with their petitions and supplications. And why? Be- 
cause they know that God will answer their prayers. 


What of God? Jesus pictures a 


Prompt God 

“T tell you that He will avenge them speedily.” 
Jesus would have us know that His Father, God, is one 
who will quickly avenge the wrongs of the elect. And 
doesn’t this seem logical? If a persistent widow can re- 
ceive justice from a corrupt judge, can’t a praying peo- 
ple so much the more quickly expect justice from an 
incorrupt God? Is it not a satisfaction to know that the 
justice of our God is perfection? 

What is the result of the prayer-contact between a 
praying people and a prompt God? Jesus shows, as the 
result, a 

Willing Compassion 

That willing compassion is shown in God’s aveng- 
ing of His people. Avenge, not revenge. There is the 
secret of why so many people feel that their prayers 
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have not been justly answered. God will not accept the 
task of revenge; but always He willingly takes the task 
to avenge. Our God is a God of justice, not a God of 
corruption. When you have needs which deserve fulfill- 
ment, God is willing to come to your assistance. But 
when those needs are but vain aspirations, then you 
know that you will not receive that assistance, even be- 
fore you ask it. It would be the end and destruction of 
life itself, if God were ever to answer all prayers as man 
would have them answered. 


What help can we get through prayer? If we are 
the elect of God, “which cry day and night unto Him;” 
if our petitions are for avenge, rather than revenge; 
if what we ask is the will of God; our prayers will be 
answered according to our desires. But know, always, 
that God answers every prayer—not as we would have 
them answered, but He answers them as the perfection 
of His Divine Will dictates. 


When next you pray, study the prayer which you 
have made. Has your prayer been just? If it were 
answered as you wished, would it be the best? Perhaps 
this thought will make us pause and consider—an un- 
just prayer, as an unjust deed, is sin. 


February 8, 1942 
Sexagesima Sunday 
A CONVERTED BANKER—MATTHEW 
Matthew 9:9 
Rev. Luther Schlenker, Shenandoah, Pa. 
The Story of Matthew 
Who Was Matthew? 

In the time of our Lord there was a road that ran 
from Damascus which was in the territory of Philip to 
the seacoast which was under the ruler Antipas. The 
road passed from one territory to the other just north 
of the Sea of Galilee. It was the custom then as it is 
now to collect custom duties on certain goods passing 
from one territory to another or one country to an- 
other. At the border along the road between these two 
territories there was a toll house to examine the goods 
of travelers and merchants and collect customs from 
them. The collector of the customs at this border post 
was a man by the name of Matthew or as he is also 
known in the New Testament, Levi, the son of Alphaeus. 


These customs collectors, or publicans as they were 
also called, were much disliked even as customs inspect- 
ors are today. But furthermore, the Jews actually de- 
spised and hated these publicans because they collected 
taxes for the Roman conquerors and because they worked 
on the sabbath (Gentiles traveled the roads on the sab- 
bath and their goods had to be inspected and taxed.) 
Often, too, publicans were dishonest. They charged 
huge rates and then put some of the money in their own 
pockets. Therefore, by profession, Matthew belonged to 
a hated and despised class. 


Who Asked Matthew To Leave His Work? 
Jesus asked Matthew to leave his work. One day 
while Matthew sat at work at the customs house Jesus 
journeyed along the road, and passing by, saw Mat- 
thew sitting there at his work. Jesus spoke to Matthew 
and said, “Follow me.” 
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What Did Matthew Do? 

The Scripture tells us that when Matthew heard 
Jesus’ words he arose and followed Him. He gave up 
his position which undoubtedly provided him with a 
comfortable income. He left behind his fellow-workers 
and whatever other friends he may have had in that 
town and went along with Jesus. He became one of 
Jesus’ faithful and trusted followers, we can be sure, 
because Jesus later chose him from among many others 
to be one of His twelve apostles. 


II. What We May Learn from the Story 
of Matthew 
All Are Eligible To Follow Christ 

Matthew belonged to the most despised social class 
of his day. Yet Jesus accepted him as a follower, yes, 
even asked him to become a follower. So today all are 
eligible to be followers of Christ. There is no race, or 
nationality, or occupation that Christ does not want to 
have as followers. Therefore, if we have humble and 
lowly backgrounds without much worldly reputation or 
honor, still Christ wants us for followers. 


We sometimes know young people who are not fol- 
lowers of Christ. We know them to talk to but not in- 
timately for they are not in our immediate circle or 
class. They may belong to another race or social group 
than we do. We hold somewhat aloof from them and 
would not think of bringing them in to be members of 
our Luther League and followers of Christ. Be sure of 
this, if Christ were here, He would ask those very folks 
from whom we hold aloof to come and follow Him. 
Why not bring some of these very folks you know to 
Christ? Ask them to be followers of Him. Christ wants 
them to follow Him, too. 

Jesus’ call is to forsake former things and follow 
Him. 

Because of the nature of Matthew’s work which was 
in one place and because Jesus moved around the coun- 
tryside, Matthew had to give up his work and former 
life completely. Today if one follows Jesus, he does not 
have to give up his work and walk about the countryside. 
But one must in a deep sense give up all things and 
follow Jesus. All the former things we held important 
and dear must be brushed aside and Jesus alone must 
be held up and prized as the most important thing. Our 
attentions and energies must turn away from the things 
of this world to the Kingdom of God. All of this world 
must be forsaken as unimportant. Christ must be fol- 
lowed because he is the only important thing. 


The Reward To Followers 
The loss of the former things that interested us is 
amply compensated when we follow Christ. He rewards 
all His followers. In exchange for the glittering, ephem- 
eral things of this world the followers of Christ receive 
solid and substantial joys. 


But no one need think that to follow Christ does 
not bring added hardship and sacrifice. Just as Jesus’ 
disciples in His day had to face the ridicule, the scorn, 
the indifference, the persecution of so many; even so 
today Christians who follow Christ must expect the 
Tidicule of some because they follow Christ and the in- 
difference of others whom they try to bring to Christ. 
To follow Christ does not mean things will all be easy. 
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But the followers are amply repaid for they have the 
privilege of being with their Lord and Master. They 
are in communion and fellowship with Him, and when 
one is in communion and fellowship with Christ, he has 
the best thing in the world. This being with Christ is 
something Christians would not exchange for all the 
wealth, reputation, or fame in the whole world. If we 
follow, we have Christ. If we have Christ, we have all. 


February 15, 1942 
Quinquagesima Sunday 
SEEING VALUES IN COMMON THINGS— 
GEORGE WASHINGTON CARVER 


Matthew 10:29-31 
Rey. Cecil C. Helmly, Cullman, Alabama 


How often do we disregard many things by saying, 
“these things are not worth fooling with,” or “that man 
will never amount to anything because he has no 
background on which to build.” Such is not always the 
case, for many of the greatest men and women have 
come from the poorest homes, and some of our best 
scholars have come from schools and homes that did not 
give them much promise. It so happens that Jesus con- 
siders very small things valuable, which we would not 
consider so. Our Scripture texts give us an idea as to 
how considerate Jesus was when he tells of the spar- 
rows, so worthless to us, yet the heavenly Father keeps 
count of them, and the very hairs of our heads, of 
which we think nothing, God has numbered. The lad 
who figures in the feeding of the multitude by Jesus 
was considered very insignificant. When his lunch, 
which was all he possessed, was made use of, it was a 
blessing to mankind through the power of God. We 
must not despise common things, for some of the best 
things of the world are found in the strangest places 
if we only have the eyes to see them. 


Perhaps one of the most interesting illustrations of 
what God can do with a man, whom we might call 
common, is shown in the life and works of Dr. George 
Washington Carver. He is a negro who serves at pres- 
ent as a chemist at the Tuskegee Institute, Tuskegee, 
Alabama. 

His Early Life 

George Washington Carver was born of slave par- 
ents at Diamond Grove, Missouri, about the year 1864. 
The plantation belonged to Moses Carver, whose name, 
as was the custom with slaves, this mother and son 
bore. Dr. Carver did not know much of his parents for 
during the last year of the war between the states, a 
band of raiders carried him and his mother into Ark- 
ansas. When his master heard of it he sent a group of 
searchers after them, but this taking some time before 
they could be overtaken, his mother had disappeared 
and he never heard of her again. A bit of trading was 
done before his captors finally agreed to release the 
child. A race horse was finally agreed upon, then worth 
about $300. At the time of his recovery he was very 
ill with whooping cough and was not required to do 


any hard work, but was given only light tasks about 


the house. During this period he spent most of his time 
playing in the woods. The late Booker T. Washing- 
ton, who founded the Institute, writes of him in his book, 
“My Larger Education,’ and says, “The little black 
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boy lived, however, and used his freedom to wander 
about the woods, where he soon got on good terms with 
all the insects and animals in the forest and gained an 
intimate and, I might almost say personal, acquaintance 
with all the plants and flowers. 


Prepared for Service 

Our Lord never discredited the fact that prepara- 
tion was not necessary for any kind of worthwhile serv- 
ice; for He said, on one occasion, “Learn of Me,” and on 
another, “Go and teach.” Such has been the realiza- 
tion of all who have made a success in the world. Such 
was the young life of Dr. Carver. Much of his life was 
devoted to common tasks. However, he showed unusual 
aptitude in two directions. First, he attracted attention 
by his peculiar knack and skill in all kinds of house- 
work. He learned to cook, knit and crochet and had a 
peculiar delicate sense of color. 


Secondly, Dr. Carver showed remarkable aptitude 
in dealing with plants. His keen sense of color caused 
him to be able to draw, quite accurately, many kinds of 
rare flowers which he spent hours collecting from the 
woods and fields. It was discovered one day that he 
had established out in a brush a little botanical garden 
where he had caused to grow, by his skill, all sorts of 
curious plants. So skillful was he in protecting his plants 
from insects and diseases that he got the name of “the 
plant doctor.” 


Likewise, Dr. Carver spent much of his early life in 
study, preparing himself for his life’s work. He re- 
ceived his High School training in Minneapolis, Kan- 
sas, and attended Simpson College of Indianola, Iowa. 
Later he obtained a B.S. and M.S. degree in Agriculture, 
all of which served to prepare him for what he had 
chosen to do. Besides these many honors, medals and 
degrees were bestowed upon him during his later years. 

“To every soul there openeth 

A way and ways, and a way; 

And the high soul chooseth the high way 
And tke low soul gropes the low, 

And in between in the misty flats 

The rest drift to and fro. 

For to every soul there openeth 

A way, and ways and a way, 

And every man decideth 

The way his soul shall go.” 


—Oxenheim 

What Can Be Done With Common Things? 

Let us turn to the Bible for illustrations. The ex- 
amples of Jesus again show us how He took materials, 
counted worthless, and used them to do great things. 
Remember the man born blind. When Jesus saw him 
He stooped down, spat on the ground, made clay of 
the spittle and anointed the eyes of the man, and he was 
healed. In the feeding of the five thousand Jesus used 
the lad’s lunch which seemed impossible even to His 
disciples, and all were filled with much to spare. At the 
wedding at Cana water was used to make wine for the 
feast. 

Dr. Carver came south in 1896 to accept the position 
as the first Director of Agriculture at Tuskegee Insti- 
tute, and was soon appointed Director of the Research 
and Experimental Station which was established by an 
act of the State Legislature in 1896. Since that date he has 
worked untiringly to remedy the situation which was 
distressing him. They are summed up in five points: 
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Ist, soil conservation; 2nd, diversification of crops; 3rd, 
live-at-home; 4th, finding of new uses for farm crops; 
5th, the utilization of native plants and farm crops—all 
of which was to help the farmers of the south, and 
humanity everywhere, by changing, by scientific meth- 
ods products for consumption. He took Alabama clay 
and developed face powder, pigments, paints, etc. From 
the peanut he made over 300 products such as milk, 
cream, buttermilk, cheese, coffee, plastics, paper, insulat- 
ing boards, etc. When Rev. G. W. Ridout was in Congo, 
Africa, he states that they gave babies in the hospital, 
peanut milk, the formula for making it being given by 
Dr. Carver in Alabama. From the sweet potato 118 
products have been made such as starch, tapioca, flour, 
breakfast food, stains, mucilage, etc. From many other 
things such as cotton, magnolia fiber, and sawdust, mate- 
rials which at present are considered worthless, he has 
developed many things as well as many hundreds of 
dyes. 

Dr. Carver has worked for forty years giving his 
life, money and love for humanity that they might profit 
from his labors. At this writing he is still toiling in his 
laboratories at the age of about 78 years. J. T. Hard- 
wick, Student Secretary of the Y. M. C. A. of Atlanta, 
Georgia, says of him: “A great soul, uniting souls and 
races to each other.” Christy Borth in his “Pioneers of 
Plenty,” gives him this title, “George Washington 
Carver, the first and greatest chemurgist.”’ 

Who knows what God can do with us if we will 
only open our eyes to see the little things that might 
mean so much for humanity and God and His Kingdom. 


February 22, 1942 
First Sunday in Lent 


GEORGE WASHINGTON AND THE CHURCH 
Psalm 33 :12-22 
Miss Ruth Blackburn, Washington, D. C. 

-You and I are young. We are at about the age 
where we wonder just what our purpose in life will be— 
what are we going to do with these lives that the Lord 
has given us to use? Will we use them for Him—for 
the betterment of this world—for the advancement of 
His Kingdom? 


Inherited Religious Attitude 

Most of us are Christians because our parents were, 
and because they started us on the Christian way of life 
when we were very young. We belong to this church 
because our folks belonged here and brought us here. 
We are growing up and are gradually taking and find- 
ing our places in the Church of the Living God. 

A lot of what we inherit sticks with us. Justice to 
man and faith in God were two of the most outstanding 
attributes of George Washington, that great leader of 
our country with whom we always attach a feeling of 
awe and reverence. Certainly he was a Christian, and 
to consistently stick to his beliefs through thick and 
thin was an example that we might well take unto our- 
selves. 


We find in the pages of history that both the Wash- 
ington and Ball families were devout Christians. The 
motto on the Ball coat-of-arms, “And Look to Heaven,” 
is also significant of reverence of a Supreme Being. The 
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books found on the shelves of anyone’s home are al- 
ways indicative of the kind of family living there. Still 
preserved and seen at Mount Vernon, the home of 
George Washington in later life, are devotional books 
that were used from his childhood—Sir Matthew Hale’s 
“Meditations and Contemplations, Moral and Divine.” 
Another volume to which young Washington had ac- 
cess was “Sermons of the Bishop of Exeter,” in which 
his youthful signature appears upon the title page. Our 
pastors today still recommend the reading of devotional 
books individually or in our family circles and for such 
purposes there are hundreds of good devotional books 
for us to use, many written by Lutherans. 


There is something fine about the thought of the 
Washington family, so isolated in their little home on 
the lower Potomac River at the place now known as 
Wakefield in Virginia, finding comfort and companion- 
ship in the messages conveyed to them from the printed 
page; finding spiritual uplift in the family prayers led by 
Augustine Washington, the father, and in the scriptural 
lessons from the Bible. 

In keeping with the teachings which sank deep into 
his consciousness as a young lad, and with his inherited 
religious attitude, George Washington did solemnly 
search his heart and lay out his reputation for the honor 
and good of his country, thereby demonstrating the 
cardinal virtues of patriotism, courage, justice to man, 
and faith in God. 


A Christian in Military Experiences 

Throughout his military career, from the time he 
was placed in command of Virginia troops in 1754 to his 
Farewell Address to the Armies of the United States, 
George Washington, by his own example and by his 
military orders, sought to direct the minds and hearts of 
his men toward religion and morality and to impress 
upon them the importance of the proverb that “Cleanli- 
ness is next to Godliness.” Cleanliness of body, mind 
and spirit. His severe chastisement of those who in- 
dulged in immoralities and profane language tended to 
discourage such indulgence, while his commendatory ap- 
preciation of deeds well done endeared him to those who 
were under his command. 


When placed in command of the Virginia Regiment, 
he earnestly endeavored to have chaplains provided for 
his little army and required the troops to attend divine 
services. He thereby established a custom which must 
have proved to be a beneficial influence. If nothing more, 
it helped the men under his command to form a com- 
mendable habit. Perhaps also some of them grasped that 
“broader view of the influence of religion which com- 
prehends the public good as well as individual well- 
being” with which George Washington was gifted and 
which he so ably expressed in after years when he 
wrote, “Of all the dispositions and habits which lead to 
political prosperity, religion and morality are indis- 
pensable supports.” 

From the diaries of George Washington and from 
other sources a close check-up has been made upon the 
regularity of his church attendance. Throughout his 
public life and in times of stress and strain there are fre- 
quent records of his church going. The General himself 
made it a point to attend divine service whenever pos- 
sible, no matter by what denomination the service was 
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conducted. Although an Episcopalian, he attended our 
Lutheran Church at times, a record of several such 
occasions being on the records of the Georgetown Luth- 
eran Church in Washington, D. C. He was unusually 
tolerant and broad-minded in his religious views and 
severely condemned the refractory attitude of some of 
his officers and soldiers who were inclined to mock at 
certain religious ceremonies. In his instructions to 
Benedict Arnold, who was given command of the de- 
tachment of the Continental Army against Quebec, 
George Washington specifically charged him to “avoid 
all disrespect or contempt of the religion of the country 
and its ceremonies.” He further wrote: “While we were 
contending for our own liberty, we should be very cau- 
tious of violating the rights of conscience in others, ever 
considering that God alone is the Judge of the hearts 


of men and to Him only in this case, they are answer- 
able.” 

There were repeated occasions during the Revolu- 
tion when George Washington demonstrated his faith in 
the guidance and protection of the Supreme Being and 
expressed his belief that “God in His great goodness 
will direct” the course of the conflict. He became more 
and more convinced that the hand of God was in those 
triumphs and greater and greater became his spiritual 
humility, but not weak dependence on his Creator. 

In announcing (October 18, 1777) the surrender of 
Burgoyne, George Washington exhorted his troops to 
“Let every face brighten and every heart expand with 
grateful joy and praise to the supreme disposer of all 
events, who has granted to us this signal success.” 

Revealed Religious Convictions 

In one short sentence, George Washington reveals 
and affirms his deep religious convictions: “It is im- 
possible to reason without arriving at a Supreme Being.” 
But in the profession of religion it was characteristic of 
George Washington that his actions spoke louder than 
his words. 

In his first inaugural address, he said: “It would be 
peculiarly improper to omit, in this first official act, my 
fervent supplications to that Almighty Being who rules 
over the universe—who presides in the counsel of na- 
tions—that His benediction may consecrate to the liber- 
ties and happiness of the people, a government insti- 
tuted by themselves for these essential purposes.” 

Upon his election to the Presidency he received 
many letters of congratulation from the different 
churches. His replies to them reveal his broad spirit 
of toleration, sympathy and mutual respect which should 

_ always govern the various religious bodies living to- 
gether in the free republic. To each of the denomina- 
tions—including, the Lutheran—he conveyed assurances 
of the common protection of the National Government 
which knew no differences of creeds, but holds all alike 
before the law. He also touched upon their common 
duties as citizens. 

Many times we find records of President Washing- 
ton professing his “dependence upon Heaven as the 
source of all public and private blessings.” 

‘In his first Thanksgiving Proclamation as President 
‘of the United States of America, George Washington 
declared: “It is the duty of all nations to acknowledge 
-the providence of the Almighty God, to obey His will, 
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to be grateful for His benefits, and humbly to implore 
His protection and favor.” 


Upon retiring from the Presidency, he reviewed the 
incidents of his administration and stated: “I may have 
committed errors. Whatever they may be I fervently 
beseech the Almighty to avert or mitigate the evils to 
which they may attend.” 


As in all things, George Washington shrank from 
any ostentatious display in the practice of his religion. 
He was very reticent about publicly expressing his re- 
ligious views and yet showed his faithful adherence to his 
own convictions. The President and Mrs. Washington 
were accustomed to attend regular morning service at 
Christ Church while in Philadelphia; later at Christ 
Church in Alexandria, Virginia. 


John Marshall, Chief Justice of the United States, 
said of him, “Without making ostentatious profession of 
religion, he was a sincere believer in the Christian faith 
and a truly devout man.” It has also been said of him 
that “His hopes for his country were always founded on 
the righteousness of the cause, and the blessing of heaven. 
His was the belief of reason and revelation; and that 
belief was illustrated and exemplified in all his actions.” 


In his private as well as in his public life, George 
Washington revealed his religious convictions by his 
participation in the affairs of the church and by his at- 
tendance. He was a vestryman of Turo Parish (which 
included the Mount Vernon estate) and warden of Po- 
hick Church. His diary contains repeated entries show- 
that he and the family “Went to Pohick Church” or 
“Went up to Church at Alexandria.” The latter refers 
to Christ Church, which is still standing and is a mecca 
for pilgrims. 

You who are within distance, drive down the Po- 
tomac River to Mount Vernon, George Washington’s 
estate. There, following the path up from the shore 
among the trees, you will slowly come to where his 
tomb is, a simple vault half up the hill which vines 
party cover, built according to his directions. From this 
you will still ascend among grass and trees and pass by 
old buildings and barns, and old coach house with the 
coach still in it, and so come to the level green upon 
which the house stands. Inside the house the rooms 
remain as when the Washingtons lived there. Not even 
thousands of visitors yearly take away that serenity 
and color and homelikeness about it. Outside the gardens 
are kept just as Washington planned. Even there, there 
is a peace that is not disturbed by visitors and talk and 
laughter. You may spend an hour or a day wandering, 
with a feeling of a gentle power of the place; you may 
come back another time; it meets you; you cannot dispel 
it by familiarity. 

Today we need to be strong and by that I mean 
that we need the strength of character such as we find 
in Jesus our Lord and Saviour and in our national leaders 
of the past. We need a steadfastness of devotion to duty 
such’ as George Washington undertook. We need a 
faithfulness to our country and to our God. We need 
to be great in our loyalties. I would refer you to George 
Washington’s Rules of Civility and Decent Behaviour as 
a basis on which to improve yourself. Today we need to 
be big; big in our thinking, giving, in our living in the 
faith of our fathers which is our precious heritage. 
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YOUNG PEOPLE’S TOPICS FOR FEBRUARY 
Theme for the Month: “Let's Think Missions” 


February 1, 1942 
Septuagesima Sunday 
THE GREAT COMMAND AND THE 
WORLD’S NEED 
Matthew 28:18-20 
Rey. John K. Linn, Greenville, S. C. 
Varieties and Degrees of Need 

Human need is no new thing—it is probably as old 
as the race itself. But consciousness of that need has 
come as a progressive development, and has varied in 
degree and in kind with changing circumstances. Physic- 
al and material needs are more readily realized than 
moral and spiritual needs. And while it is easier to see 
the faults of others than to see one’s own, one’s own 
needs are more keenly felt and more quickly recognized 
than the needs of others. To be enabled to see and to be 
seriously concerned with the needs of other people, es- 
pecially when they are not of an external and obvious 
character, and when they are not near at hand, requires 
special enlightenment and a new super-human motiva- 
tion. In our modern world there are many material com- 
forts and conveniences which are now considered com- 
mon necessities, though they were beyond the wildest 
imagination of our grandfathers. The common laborer 
today enjoys advantages that a hundred years ago were 
unknown even to kings and plutocrats living in the 
greatest luxury. Those kings were conscious of no lack, 
whereas the laborer would feel in great need if he were 
deprived of that which modern invention and industrial 
development have made commonplace in his life. 


The World’s Chief Need Is Spiritual 

It is obvious that human need, and material need 
in particular, is a relative matter. And there are com- 
pensations in the realm of the spirit which all but re- 
move the pangs of physical want. “Better is a dry mor- 
sel, and quietness therewith, than a house full of feasting 
and strife,’ says one of the writers of Proverbs (17:1). 
And another of those ancient wise men says, “Give me 
neither poverty nor riches; feed me with the food that 
is needful for me: lest I be full and deny thee, and say, 
Who is Jehovah? Or lest I be poor, and steal, and use 
profanely the name of my God” (Proverbs 30:8,9). We 
are reminded of the words of Paul, “Godliness with con- 
tentment is great gain: for we brought nothing into the 
world, for neither can we carry anything out; but hav- 
ing food and covering we shall be therewith content” 
(I Timothy 6:6-8). Our Lord, too, says, “A man’s life 
consisteth not in the abundance of the things which he 
possesseth (Luke 12:15). 


The Christian, then, in thinking of the world’s need, 
does not think primarily in terms of physical want and 
material need, but turns first to the fact of spiritual im- 
poverishment which underlies all human injustice and 
wrong and consequent suffering. The Great Commission 
does not say, “Go ye into all the world, and feed all na- 
tions.” It is significant, however, that from the very 
beginning and throughout the centuries of its history, 
the Christian Church has not been unmindful of its God- 
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given duty to minister even to the temporal needs of 
men, and to share with others material goods even 
while they extend to them the communion of the things 
of the spirit. 


Right Motivation and Action Required 

But in order effectively to meet the needs of human 
kind a high motivation is imperative. We may give our 
minds to a sentimental contemplation of the plight of 
the world of men, “hearing oftentimes,’ as Wordsworth 
says, ‘the still, sad music of humanity, nor harsh nor 
grating, though of ample power to chasten and subdue.” 
Human needs may be recognized yet nothing done to 
remedy them. This may be due simply to inertia. It 
may be due to ignorance as to what to do, or to the 
lack of means ready to hand. Or it may be due to pure 
selfishness, and to an unwillingness to sacrifice for the 
sake of others. 


The Great Commission, as accepted by the Church, 
is the embodiment of a great conviction that those who 
have been with Jesus, who have enjoyed fellowship with 
Him and have received of His Spirit, who have learned 
to know God and man as He saw them, must do some- 
thing to meet the deepest needs of their fellow men. 
The Great Commission says nothing about politics or 
economic problems. Its aim and its concern are pri- 
marily spiritual. 


The World Into Whch Christ Came 
The world’s need was perhaps never greater than at 
the time when Christianity began its world mission. As 
the result of repeated and long continued wars, con- 
temporary society rested upon a foundation of slavery. 
Economic and social distress prevailed, as did religious 
bigotry and confusion of cults, ignorance and supersti- 
tion, and all the refinements as well as all the grossness 
of immorality. It was a world of men in great need, and 
it was a world without love. It is one of the marvels 
of history that a small group of Christians had the 
courage to do something about such a situation. And 

it is a still greater marvel that they succeeded. 


Alexander the Great had sought to unite the known 
world by the breaking down by force of old national 
and racial barriers, and by the implanting of a common 
Greek language, culture, and religion. The Roman Em- 
pire sought to establish peace and world unity by means 
of a common law and military power. The Hebrew re- 
ligion had discovered great spiritual truths, which Chris- 
tianity also inherited, but in their struggle to preserve 
these truths against the encroachments of paganism, the 
Jews cut themselves off from the rest of mankind and 
made any effective influence upon them practically im- 
possible. Their motives for exclusiveness were stronger 
than those for inclusiveness and fellowship. 


Christianity An Evangelizing Force 
Christianity was from the beginning an evangelizing 
force. It sought to make mankind one by the infusion 
of a new free spirit, and by effecting a new relation to 
the one true God of all men. It was not merely inter- 
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national but supra-national. Jesus had sent out the 
Twelve and again the Seventy to prepare his own people. 
But His Spirit was too great to be so restricted. When 
persecution scattered the Christians after the death of 
Stephen, they became evangelizing witnesses wherever 
they went. Antioch was the meeting-place of Jew and 
Gentile, and it became the new center from which spread 
a broader evangelization. Under the guidance of the 
Holy Spirit, there was there laid the foundation for a 
world Christianity such as could hardly have been fore- 
seen by those of that time, but which is still in process 
of fuller realization, spreading day by day “unto the 
uttermost part of the earth.” 


February 8, 1942 
Sexagesima Sunday 
OUR FAR-FLUNG MISSIONARY ENTERPRISE 
Matthew 24:13, 14 
Rev. John K. Linn, Greenville, S. C. 
The Expansion of Christianity 
The spread of Christianity has had a varied history. 
It has been carried into new places by the migration of 
peoples. Its dissemination has at times been furthered 
by persecution. And from time to time there have ap- 
peared rugged individuals of vision and courage who 
have done notable pioneer work. But the modern mis- 
sionary movement as we know it is a peculiar develop- 
ment of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, and is 
a deliberate and organized attempt to bring the Gospel 
message and a new life to all the nations and races of 
the world. 


To quote Prof. Latourette: “A missionary move- 
ment arose unequalled in the history not only of Chris- 
tianity, but also of any other faith. Never before had 
any set of ideas, religious or secular, been propagated 
over so wide an area by so many professional agents 
supported by the voluntary gifts of so many millions of 
people” (‘“‘Toward a World Christian Fellowship,” page 
30). This same writer, too, calls attention to the hardi- 
ness and the effective adaptability of our religion when 
he says: “More than any other religion or philosophy, 
Christianity has shown its ability to survive the collapse 
of cultures with which it has been associated and to take 
root among people of different cultures” (page 11). 


The Scope of Missions World Wide 


We may say then that the facts of history have more 
than justified the high expectations of the early Chris- 
tians that their religion would be one of universal valid- 
ity and authority. Our own far-flung missionary enter- 
prise rests upon a perpetuation of that hope and con- 
viction. But a certain caution is necessary in the use of 
the term “far-flung.” It does not mean simply “far- 
distant,” but includes every interest and organized ac- 
tivity of the Church for the furtherance of the Cause of 
Christ, whether near or far, and in whatever circum- 
stances. Someone has truly said: “A church may be- 
come as narrow and provincial with a single interest on 
the other side of the world as it would be if its single 
outside interest were on the other side of the town” 
(Lobingier, “The Missionary Education of Adults,” page 
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Our Church’s Foreign Mission Fields 


Here, however, we shall confine ourselves to the 
foreign missionary interests of our United Lutheran 
Church. We have missions and at least the beginnings 
of organized churches in six widely separated parts of 
the world: India, Liberia, Japan, China, Argentina, and 
British Guiana. This does not represent a systematic 
choice of fields and a planned set-up from the beginning 
of the undertaking, but is rather the result of the 
Church’s response to a series of situations which from 
time to time offered to the Church opportunities for ex- 
tended service and placed upon it the responsibility for 
preaching the Gospel in these lands. This is as it was 
in the early days when Paul and his companions entered 
into open doors as the Spirit gave them guidance. 


India 


The oldest and largest of our foreign mission 
churches is in India. The year 1942 marks the One Hun- 
dredth Anniversary of the beginning of that work by 
Rey. Christian Frederick Heyer, and the India Mission 
and Church are holding an appropriate Centennial cele- 
bration. Out of a total of 7,000,000 Christians in India, 
450,000 are Lutherans, and of these 135,000 belong to 
the “Andhra Evangelical Lutheran Church,” which is an 
associate synod of the United Lutheran Church in 
America. While the number of missionaries has not 
changed greately in the last fifteen years, and the 
amount of contributions from America has been re- 
duced to nearly half, the number of Indian pastors has 
about doubled, and the amount of Indian contributions 
has more than doubled. Plans are now being put into 
effect which will give the Indian Christians a much 
larger share of responsibility in the organization of the 
Church. The outlook is very encouraging and hopeful. 


Liberia 

Our work in Liberia was begun in 1860 by Rev. 
Morris Officer, and is carried on largely among the 
native tribes of the interior. The main station lies about 
twenty-five miles inland from Monrovia. Other stations 
are Sanoyea and Zorzor, each of which is the center of 
evangelistic work in a large number of towns and vil- 
lages. The recent Luther League Objective will be lo- 
cated at Kpolopelle and will be known as the “Lutheran 
Training Institute.” The Mission reports an encourag- 
ing gain in membership and growing interest. 


Japan 

Our first Lutheran missionaries to Japam began work 
in the year 1892. Numerically considered, the progress 
of Christianity has been slow and the results small, but 
the influence on the life of the country has been quite 
considerable. The Lutheran Church has been no excep- 
tion. Our Japanese confirmed membership is about 5,000, 
and we have about 50 Japanese ministers, mostly gradu- 
ates of our own Seminary in Tokyo. Recent war con- 
ditions have added heavy burdens to the Church, and 
restrictions have been placed both upon the work of 
missionaries and upon the acceptance of mission funds 
for the support of churches and schools. Also, due to 
conditions beyond our control, the Japan Lutheran 
Church has found it necessary to join in a union of 
Protestant Churches. But, while the missionary side of 
the work has temporarily, at least, received a set-back, 
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there is reason to believe that our Christian brethren 
will stand steadfast in the faith. 


China 

The Lutheran Church in China, consisting of about 
45,000 members, represents the labors of many branches 
of the Church. The share which our own United Luther- 
an Church has taken in the enterprise dates from the 
year 1925, when it bought out the interests of the Berlin 
Socity of Germany. Our China field lies within the 
Shantung Peninsula, with Tsingtao as the chief center. 
The work has made commendable progress, new forms 
of Christian endeavor have been undertaken, including 
hospital work, and the outlook is encouraging despite the 
handicaps that a war situation has brought. In 1940 there 
were 660 baptisms, bringing the total membership up 
to more than 6,000. 


Argentina 

The recently stressed “good neighbor policy” of the 
United States is said to have greatly increased oppor- 
tunities for the expansion of missionary work, not only 
in Argentina but in all of South America. Our Mission 
in Argentina consists of two sections, one centering in 
Buenos Aires, with six Spanish congregations and 700 
members; the other in the district bordering on Brazil, 
where there are four churches and three preaching 
places, with over 1000 members. This work began in 
1908. Spanish is the language of the country. 


British Guiana 

Our Mission in British Guiana has been built on the 
foundation of old Ebenezer Church in New Amsterdam, 
which has now a membership of about 380. The church 
is nearly 200 years old and has had a strange and in- 
teresting history. In British Guiana people of a variety 
of races meet together in the churches. The common 
language is English, though services are also conducted 
in Hindi. The climate is unhealthful, extreme poverty 
and low social conditions prevail, but the church work is 
well organized and has begun to expand. The total 
present membership is about 972, and the outlook for 
the future is encouraging. 


Thus it will be seen that our far-flung missionary 
enterprise includes a number of far separated, quite 
representative, and highly interesting fields of labor, 
which challenge us to greater endeavor in advancing the 
Cause of Christ. 


February 15, 1942 
Quinquagesima Sunday 
MY PERSONAL MISSIONARY RESPONSIBILITY 
Acts 1:8 
Rey. John K. Linn, Greenville, S. C. 
Preaching and Witnessing 
In the providence of God no provision has been 
made for the propagation of the Gospel other than by 
the testimony in word and deed of those who have ex- 
Perience of a life in relation to Christ. In the earliest 
days Peter and John, in the presence of the “rulers and 
elders and scribes” declared: ‘““We cannot but speak the 
things which we saw and heard” (Acts 4:20). The 
author of I John begins his epistle with the words: “That 
which was from the beginning, that which we have 
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heard, that which we have seen with our eyes, that 
which we beheld, and our hands handled, concerning the 
word of life * * * declare we unto you also, that 
ye may have fellowship with us” (1 John 1:1,3). And 
the Apostle Paul writes to the Corinthians: “If I preach 
the Gospel, I have nothing to glory of; for necessity is 
laid upon me; for woe is unto me if I preach not the 
Gospel” (I Corinthians 9:16). 

Such utterances are characteristic of those who 
throughout the centuries have had a share in evangeliz- 
ing the world. The Gospel message has come to men 
with saving power not through any external coercion, 
nor through any sort of political regimentation, but be- 
cause of an inner compulsion which is laid upon Chris- 
tians by the Spirit of God, enabling them to give an 
effective witness to the things that God has wrought in 
their own lives through the grace of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. “Ye shall receive power, when the Holy Spirit 
is come upon you: and ye shall be my witnesses both in 
Jerusalem, and in all Judaea and Samaria, and unto the 
uttermost part of the earth’ (Acts 1:8). 


The Extent of My Responsibility 

When I face the question of my personal mission- 
ary responsibility, I find in this text a three-fold divi- 
sion that corresponds to what in modern terminology 
would be called foreign missions, home missions, and 
personal evangelism. This is in reverse order to that 
of the text but it is perhaps for most of us the ascend- 
ing order of difficulty of performance. 


Foreign Missions 

You or I may never have the opportunity or the 
call to become a foreign missionary. But if we truly 
believe that Christ’s mission was to the whole world of 
men and women and children, and not to a particular 
place, race, or class, then to the extent that we realize 
that Christ has revoluntionized and transformed our own 
lives from what they were or might have been but for 
His redeeming work and uplifting influence, we are 
obligated to do all in our power to see that every be- 
nighted soul on earth is given the opportunity to enjoy 
the same blessing. 

This we do through our contributions to the or- 
ganized efforts of the Church in foreign mission work, 
through prayer for the guidance and strengthening of 
those who are directly responsible for this work as our 
representatives, and through the arousing of intelligence 
in others. We must guard against the danger of doing 
our part in a mechanical way, simply dismissing the 
subject with a monetary contribution for “the poor 
heathen.” It is because of this temptation that foreign 
missions may seem to be the easiest part of our task to 
perform. It is easy to be perfunctory in meeting even 
a recognized obligation where the personal contact is 
so small and the object of our interest so remote. 


Home Missions 

In thinking of my personal responsibility, “all Judea 
and Samaria” will mean the vast number of unchurched 
people within the confines of my own country. There 
are multitudes greater than we ordinarily realize who 
make no pretense to church membership, or to any re- 
ligious affiliation whatever. And there are many others 
of Christian background who because of having moved 
away or broken away from old associations, or because 
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of some bitter experience in life, or because the con- 
cerns of everyday life have claimed them entirely, have 
drifted away from the Church and from the fellowship 
of Christ. These people the Church tries to reach and 
to reclaim through its home mission agencies. This sort 
of work can usually be done only through organized 
efforts, and these I must support. I may be tempted to 
think, even if I do not say, that there are plenty of 
churches in this country and that anyone who wants to 
go to church can surely find a place to go. But the 
shepherd in our Lord’s parable did not simply say that 
the poor lost sheep should have had better sense than 
to wander away, that if he wanted to be so smart he 
could find his way back the best way he could. Nor did 
he sit down and wait for him to come back. He made 
‘the finding and rescuing of that sheep his chief concern 
of the moment. That is the mind of Christ, who sought 
after “the lost sheep of the house of Israel.’’ My accept- 
ance of my responsibility should follow His example. 
Personal Evangelism 

My sense of personal responsibility will perhaps find 
its most crucial test right here in “Jerusalem,” right 
in my home town and among my own friends. Even 
people of real religious interests and convictions often 
find it difficult to discuss matters of religion with peo- 
ple of their everyday acquaintance. There may be a 
lingering boyhood fear of being thought a “goody- 
goody.” Or there may be a feeling of inadequacy or 
lack of preparation for such an undertaking. But what- 
ever my own handicap may be I should seek to overcome 
it. I can do this in part by seeking to inform myself 
more fully on matters of the Christian faith and life. 
If I let Christ more completely fill my life, I shall in- 
evitably be able to bear witness by word and deed to 
the fact that I have been with Christ. I shall not need 
to undertake things that are beyond my capacity, but 
I can let the light of Christ shine through me into the 
lives of others. 

A missionary speaker was once heard to say: “Some 
people’s sympathies are like an umbrella, large enough 
only for themselves; others’ are like a tent, broad enough 
to include family and friends; and still others’ are like 
the rounding blue of heaven, embracing all mankind. 
How large are my own sympathies? And by what means 
do I show them to those who need them? 


February 22, 1942 
First Sunday in Lent 
GEORGE WASHINGTON IN PRAYER 
Daniel 9:17-19 
Miss Mildred Hough, Jersey City, N. J. 


“Lives of great men all remind us 
We can make out lives sublime, 
And depatting, leave behind us 
Footprints on the sands of time.” 


The wealth of meaning in these 
simple lines from Longfellow’s “Psalm 
of Life” is more discernible as we grow 
in years, and yet our youngest friends 
soon learn to appreciate this stanza, 
for their treasury of hero tales spills 
over with illustrations. Perhaps no 
more fitting example for these times 
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and for our concern can be found than that of the great 
statesman, George Washington. His attributes have 
been proclaimed regularly so that we feel bound to 
emulate his ways as brave soldier, staunch leader, or 
great gentleman. However, we may well follow him in 
his prayer life, too. 

Among the numerous biographies of Washington we 
find titles that lure us to explore various phases of his 
character. George Washington was a Christian, as his 
many biographers have established. Authentic accounts 
are available of his role as a communicant member of the 
Episcopal Church, a vestryman of the Truro parish in 
which Mt. Vernon was located, a regular church attend- 
ant, and a practicing Christian. There was time always 
in his busy life for the performance of his Christian du- 
ties and privileges. Let us examine Washington’s 
prayer-life to reach our own conclusions. 


When Did Washington Pray? 

Philatelists point with pride at the 1928 issue of the 
United States stamp which commemorates Washington’s 
winter at Valley Forge. The most suitable scene, that 
of Washington on his knees in earnest prayer, was 
selected for that memorial issue. Several biographies 
tell the anecdote in this manner: 

One day a Quaker named Isaac Potts passed through 
the woods near the general’s headquarters. As he strolled 
by the creek, he heard a solemn voice, which, as he ad- 
vanced, increased in his ear. He walked quietly in the 
direction of the voice and saw Washington’s horse tied 
to a sapling. In a thicket nearby, sheltered under an- 
cient oaks, upon his knees in prayer was the Commander- 
in-Chief of the American forces. His cheeks were suf- 
fused with tears. Mr. Potts felt he was upon holy 
ground, and cautiously withdrew. 

Thus we see that the leader sought God in a crisis. 
But, the father of his country waited not for such oc- 
casions in which to call upon God in prayer. With him, 
daily private devotions were a habit, a felt need, a source 
of power, an act of worship. Prayer was a vital part of 
his life. 

There is also a reliable account of how Washington 
was entertained by a family which knew him only as a 
traveler from the highway. After joining in evening de- 
votions with them, this stranger went to the room as- 
signed to him for the night. Shortly thereafter, the 
guest’s voice came, petitioning his Heavenly Father on 
behalf of the inhabitants of the household, and, like 
Daniel, praying for his country. His prayer of that time 
might be ours: “Almighty God, if it is Thy holy will that 
we shall obtain a place and a name among the nations 
of the earth, grant that we may be enabled to show our 
gratitude for Thy goodness, by our endeavors to fear 
and obey Thee. Bless us with wisdom in our councils, 
success in battle, and let all our victories be tempered 
with humanity. Endow also our enemies with enlightened 
minds, that they may become sensible of their injustice, 
and willing to restore our liberty and peace. Grant the 
petition of Thy servant for the sake of Him whom Thou 
hast called Thy Beloved Son; nevertheless, not my will, 
but Thine be done. Amen.” ; 

We can be sure of his private prayer of which one 
close to his household wrote: “He was not one of those 
who act or pray ‘that they may be seen of men.’ He 
communed with his God in secret.” 
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However, the first president prayed often in public. 
When he was only 21 years old, in 1754 at Fort Neces- 
sity, it was his practice to have the troops assembled for 
public worship, at which their youthful commander pre- 
sided with calm seriousness over a motley assemblage of 
soldiers, hunters, Indians, etc. We can recall that he 
acted as chaplain and gave the funeral service when 
emergencies demanded; we know he prayed at the bed- 
side of the dying; we know he spontaneously fell to his 
knees when the Continental Congress was opened. Fur- 
thermore, he always said grace at table. Once he per- 
formed this duty in the presence of a clergyman at the 
table. When the incident was brought to his attention, 
he expressed regret at the oversight, but added, “The 
reverend gentleman will at least be assured that we are 
not entirely graceless at Mt. Vernon.” He was a man 


of prayer. 


For Whom Did Washington Pray? 

Washington prayed for himself, and was able to 
say with conviction, “I know that I am in the hands of 
a good Providence.” He uniformly ascribed his suc- 
cesses to the beneficent agency of the Supreme Being. 
He felt that his prayers for himself were answered in 
God’s good way. 

Washington prayed for his comrades that they 
might be guided aright. He prayed for his country and 
its rulers. Numerous letters by this hero include pas- 
sages signifying that he was approaching God’s throne 
on behalf of the recipient of the letter. He prayed ever 
for his family and his friends. He sought others to join 
him in prayer for those things closest to his heart. We 
can be sure that he included phrases of joyful thanksgiv- 
ing, for he had complete trust in the Author of Bless- 
ings. His was a personal God with whom he could join 
in conversation fitting the moment. 


What Did He Pray? 

About fifty years ago, a Philadelphia auctioneer sold 
a little manuscript book entitled, ‘Daily Sacrifice.” This 
was a 24-page pocket-sized memorandum of prayer. In 
the handwriting of the 20-year-old George Washington 
there were written daily prayers for morning and even- 
ing devotions. Although they may have been copied 
from other sources, or they may have been original with 
the young man, these prayers were characterized by con- 
sciousness of sin and by a need of forgiveness, by recog- 
nition of dependence upon the merits and mercies of 
God. They are evidence of the scope of his prayers. He 
prayed from the depths of his spirit, following in form 
the published prayers of his church, and frequently us- 
ing Biblical allusions in his own petitions. This Chris- 
tian leader prayed for guidance, for strength, and for 
forgiveness with faith in an All-wise Guardian of his life. 


What Was the Result of Prayer? 

Greater things than this world knows are wrought 
with prayer. Even a slight familiarity with Washington 
literature assures the reader that the accomplishments 
of Washington as founder of this nation could have been 
possible only through Divine Providence. Ours is a 
Christian land, established upon the strong religious 
principles of those early Americans. Our example may 
be quoted: “I consider storms and victory under the 
direction of a wise Providence who no doubt directs 
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them for the best purposes, and to bring round the 
greatest degree of happiness to the greatest number.” 

Washington took upon himself obligations which re- 
quired powers more than human. It required spiritual 
quickening such as comes to men as a divine endow- 
ment. It is like “the daily bread” given day by day to 
meet the day’s occasion. This is the secret of all great 
beings who lead useful lives. Their Creator first builds 
the instrument, later tunes it, and then completes it, 
making it fit for the work it is to do. Then, when the 
time is ripe, He breathes through that instrument the 
sublime music which others hear and obey, but which 
may be ascribed to the man himself rather than to the 
true Source. Most great men, so-called, wear as their 
own the robes of glory which were really loaned to them, 
by their Almighty Father. It was Washington’s dis- 
tinction, however, not to yield to this temptation of 
selfish glory, but to remember that unto Caesar are to 
be rendered only those things which are Caesar’s; but 
unto God, those things which are God’s. When Wash- 
ington left public office, he was the same unspoiled char- 
acter that had entered upon it, for he believed that he 
was in his position as the chosen instrument, but con- 
fessing always that the, instrument and He that uses it 
are separate. Washington submitted himself unto God in 
prayer, and God saw fit to tune this individual instru- 
ment to a resounding note. 


CHRIST ON THE CAMPUS 

(Continued from Page 5) 
Church is far behind other churches in establishing 
student centers. Such buildings should afford the stu- 
dent opportunities for relaxation, for reading, for music; 
they should be centers for leisure-time association and 
Christian companionship. Who can fathom the depth 
of spiritual growth which might take place in such sur- 
roundings? Who knows how many might be attracted 
there by physical features of the place alone, and sub- 
sequently find a spiritual need, and the satisfaction of 
that need, of which they had not even been aware? Such 
student centers might be directed by advanced students 
on a scholarship arrangement whereby part of their 
school costs might be defrayed in return for their serv- 
ices. Thus we might foster Lutheran leadership train- 
ing by offering these posts to outstanding and deserving 
students. 


Another academic year is here. Again thousands of 
Lutheran college youth need our interest in their spirit- 
ual growth. Some are destined to become pillars in the 
Church; many will remain unshapen and disinterested 
—‘“‘dead wood” in the building of the Communion of 
Saints; a few will even be hewn into battering rams to 
beat upon the Church which should have guided them, 
but instead was guilty of neglect. Are you interested in 
the outcome? You should be, for you are the Church! 


WE LIVE IN DEEDS 


We live in deeds, not years; in thoughts, not breaths; 
In feelings, not in figures on a dial. 

We should count time by heact-throbs, 

He most lives 

Who thinks most, feels the noblest, acts the best. 


—Philip James Bailey 
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Forty-third Annual Convention of The Luther League of Wicconsin, 
held at La Crosse, November 6-8, 1941 


WISCONSIN 


The 43rd Annuai Convention was held at’ Holy Trinity Luth- 
eran Church, La Crosse, on November 6-8, 1941. The theme was 
“God’s Will, God’s Wealth, God’s Way.” The principle speakers 
were: Rev. R. H. Gerberding, D.D.; Rev. C. A. Puls; Rev. A. B. 
Midland; Rev. R. G. Shultz, D.D.; Rev. Paul Huffman. Miss Ruth 
Greve, of Chicago, Illinois, was the representative from The Luther 
League of America. Rev. A. E. Birch gave a very interesting ac- 
count of The Luther League of America Convention. 

Seventeen churches were represented. The 1942 Missionary ob- 
jectives adopted were: (1) $110.00 toward the Luthergiri Theo- 
logical Seminary in India; (2) $100.00 toward the National Lutheran 
Service Division; (3) $40.00 to the Lutheran Welfare Association 
of Wisconsin. 

Some of the actions of the convention dealt with: (1) Accept- 
ing the age grouping as outlined by The Luther League of America; 
(2) the suggestion made to the Northwest Synod for a full-time 
youth worker; (3) Membership increase; (4) An amendment to the 
constitution to be acted upon at the next convention, “‘that the 
present constitution be amended so that we may employ the grace 
system of giving.” 

The next convention will be held in Grace Lutheran Church, 
Kenosha, Wisconsin. 

The officers elected are as follows: President, Frederick Holtz, 
Milwaukee; Vice-President, Bob Salzer, Milwaukee; Treasurer, 
Jack Warner, Kenosha; Recording Secretary, Harriet Schroeder, 
Milwaukee; Corresponding Secretary, Mrs. Frederick Holtz, Mil- 
waukee; Pastor Advisor, Rev. Harold Stoffel, La Crosse. 


VIRGINIA SYNOD 
Knoxville—India 

Knoxville Conference Luther Leagues of the Virginia Synod 
studied Rev. Fred J. Fiedler’s ‘““Then The Light Came.” Each 
chapter was presented by a different Leaguer—Mary M. Hoffman, 
Betty Neubert, Mary J. Pierce, Nolan Houser, Lois Myers, Helen 
Hall, Alice J. Brehm, John Wagner, Mary E. Jones and R. E, 
Mapes. A real Luther League supper was enjoyed half-way through 
the study. Knoxville Conference is going strong in missions and 
is going stronger now. Mrs. Raymond L. Booze reported on the 
meeting. Thank you, Mrs. Booze. 
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CENTRAL PENNSYLVANIA SYNOD 


Philadelphia District. The annual Live Wire Dinner will take 
Place on Thursday evening, February 12, 1942, at Strawbridge & 
Clothier, Philadelphia. A good program is being arranged. 


Plans have been made for the presentation of a Devotional 
Award to be given to three Leagues of the District who receive 
the highest number of points during the year according to the judges, 
for the program which they have presented during their League 
meetings. Each League will be rated at least five times during 
the year on their program presentations. This award is for the 
purpose of urging local Luther Leagues to build and present better 
devotional programs for their League meetings. 


On December 13, 1941 the District held their 
Rally at Upper Dublin. 


York District. The new year was ushered in with a bang by 
the holding of a New Year’s Eve Watch Night Service. This, 
their Seventh Annual Service, was held in St. James Lutheran 
Church, York. The Leaguers gathered in the Church Social Room 
at 10 P. M. on New Year’s Eve for the Social Hour in charge of 
Miss Evelyn Emig, Social Secretary. The Leaguers enjoyed them- 
selves with games after which refreshments were served. At 11 
P. M. the Leaguers assembled in the church for the worship serv- 
ice. The speaker for this service was Rev. I. M. Lau, Assisting 
Pastor of St. Paul’s Lutheran Church, York. 

The York District’s Annual Missionary Conference was held 
on Tuesday evening, January 20, in Christ Lutheran Church, York, 
with the District Missionary Secretary, Miss Ruth Peeling, in 
charge of the program. Moving pictures of the Mission Field was 
the outstanding feature of the program which was well attended. 

The Life Service Conference of the District will be held on 
Thursday evening, February 12, 1942, in Advent Lutheran Church, 
York. Miss Dorcas Miller, the Life Service Secretary, is at present 
completing plans for this annual District meeting. 


Intermediate 


The York District Executive Committee during their monthly 
meeting, accepted the invitation of the Luther League of St. Mat- 
thew’s Lutheran Church, York, to hold their November, 1942, 
District Convention in their church. All Leaguers of the District 
will be looking forward to this convention date and to meeting the 
Leaguers of St. Matthew’s on Saturday, November 11, for another 
big District Convention. 
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Forty-first Convention of The Columbia District, held August 30-September 1, 1941 


COLUMBIA DISTRICT 


Amid forest and stream, Columbia District held its forty-first 
convention in the form of a Labor Day week-end camp last Sep- 
tember. Although it was a first time to hold such a camp, the 
success has proved many more are to be planned. For several years 
the District had dreamed of such a plan and the renting of the 
Turner, Oregon Christian Youth Camp made the dream a reality. 
Total registration was eighty-four, slightly under last year. 


Rev. Leo Neilson, pastor of Zion Church, La Grande, Oregon, 
was Camp Dean. Rev. Frank Nelson, Redeemer, Portland, was the 
Camp Chaplain. Miss Helen Stein of The Dalles, served as Girl’s 
Dean. 


Reveille at six-thirty Saturday and Monday mornings didn’t 
help the sleepy Leaguers get up bright and early. On Saturday 
morning an extra half hour was granted for sleeping. Individual 
and group quiet moments were held each morning. Discussion 
groups about ‘Church Leadership,” ‘‘League Leadership,” and-‘‘Bible 
Study” were led by Walt Knutson, Tommy Allport, and Rev. Neil- 
son, respectively. 


On Saturday evening, August 30th, the annual banquet was 
held. Gil Thoming, Redeemer, Portland, was toastmaster and kept 
the crowd in good humor. Dr. R. Franklin Thompson, Dean of 
Religious Education at Willamette University, Salem, was banquet 
speaker. 


Rey. E. J. Johnson, Trinity, Eugene, was the speaker for the 
installation services of officers on Sunday evening. 


On the following Monday morning, the closing business meet- 
ing was held and Miss Helen Stein brought her report of the 
national Luther League Convention held in Kitchener-Waterloo, 
Canada, in July. 


One highlight of the convention was the long distance telephone 
call from Medford, telling Rev. Jessen that he was father of twin 
boys—Peter James and Paul Andrew. 


Officers elected for the coming year were: President, Janet 
Beistal, 2200 Willamette St., Eugene, Oregon; First Vice-President, 
John Baglien, 917 Narrigan St., Medford, Oregon; Second Vice- 
President, Frances Lafky, 2605 36th St., Longview, Washington; 
Third Vice-President, Ruth Hatland Skogseth, 4914 N. E. 15th St., 
Portland, Oregon; Fourth Vice-President, Phyllis Manger, 635 W. 
Logan, Camas, Washington; Corresponding Secretary, Vera Coward, 
2185% N. Liberty St., Salem, Oregon; Recording Secretary, Estelle 
Kinney, 3715 “V” St. Vancouver, Washington; Historian, Bill 
Dittrich, 404 Spring St., La Grande, Oregon; Treasurer, David 
Dawson, 412 Boardman St., Medford, Oregon; Bulletin Editor, 
Marion Horn, 2210 N. Liberty St., Salem, Oregon. 


There are eleven churches located in half of Washington and 
Oregon that comprise Columbia District the U. L. C. League Dis- 
trict. Of the eleven churches, seven have changed pastors within the 
last six months. Rev. Eck of The Dalles, and Rey. Beistel of 
Eugene, retired. Rev. Leo Neilsen of La Grande, is now at Moffett 
Field, California, serving as an Army Chaplain. Rev. Vosseler of 
Longview, left for San Diego, California, and Rev. John Cauble of 
Juneau, Alaska, has now taken his place. Rev. Edwin Blenker is 
the new pastor at The Dalles, Oregon, and Rev. Edwin Johnson 
is new pastor at Eugene. Rev. Werner Jessen of Zion Church, 
Medford, has gone to Camas, Washington, to succeed .Rey. L. C. 
Weitzencamp, who is entering the mission field to work in the Mt. 
Davidson district of San Francisco, California. Rey. P. W. Eriksen 
left the American Lutheran congregation in Salem, to go to El 
Paso, Texas, and Dr. M. A. Getzendaner, of Davenport, Iowa, is 
expected the middle of January to take his place. 
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Thomas Allport, former District President, left 
in September for Midland College, Fremont, Ne- 
braska, to study for the ministry. He was joined 
the middle of October by his wife, Clarice Kolbe 
Allport. Also at Midland College and a sophomore, 
is Walt Knutson, a former District President. 
Walt is also studying for the ministry. 


United in marriage in Redeemer Church in 
Portland, on October 11, were Leonard Skogseth 
and Ruth Hatland. Ruth is the third Vice-Presi- 
dent of the District. 

A post-convention rally was held at Redeemer 
Church in Portland, on October 5. About eighty 
Leaguers were present. 

Acceptance of St. Marks Luther League of 
Portland, was made October fourth at an executive 
meeting in Portland. Eunice Johnson is Presi- 
dent. Formal induction will be made at the rally 
to. be held at Zion Church, Camas, Washington, 
on January 25th. 

Going on a completely modern basis is the 
Bulletin, monthly publication of the District. It 
is now being mimeographed as a small newspaper. 


The first Sunday of each month, the Leagues 

study a topic prepared by District officers. The 

“Life of Christ”? was chosen at the convention to study and to 

better acquaint the Leaguers with the Bible. Different phases of His 
life are studied at the set time each month. 


The name of “Traveling Leagues” has been given those here 
on the west coast. Since there are eleven churches scattered over a 
wide area, some Leagues must go great distances to get to rallies. 
For an Inter-District Rally, the Salem, Oregon, League has traveled 
158 miles one way to get there. For an Inter-League Rally, Long- 
view, Washington, League has traveled to Eugene, Oregon, a dis- 
tance of over 180 miles one way. To the post-convention rally in 
Portland, The Dalles League went over one hundred miles to attend. 
And Columbia District’s petite president, Janet Beistal, went over one 
hundred thirty miles one way to attend. Distance may be an excuse 
for some people, but not for Columbia District. The only accident 
that has ever occurred has been a dented fender. The District 
realizes how fortunate it has been. 

Looking forward to the rally, at Camas, Washington, on January 
25th, is the District. It will don its umbrellas, raincoats, rubbers, 
and other accessories for keeping Mr. Jupiter Pluvius from inter- 
fering with rally plans. 


—MARION HORN 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
Quarterly Convention 


The Luther League of the District of Southern California held 
its quarterly convention on November 30th, at the Hollywood 
Lutheran Church, Rev. J. George Dorn, D.D., Pastor. This is the 
first meeting of the District held at our Hollywood Church in some 
time. The meeting was under the guidance of the president, Frank 
McKelvy of Glendale. The afternoon speaker was Dr. Allen Hunter 
of the Mt. Hollywood Congregational Church. Music was rendered 
by the College Girl’s Sextet. After the supper period, Dr. A. Knud- 
ten, a returned missionary (U. L. C. A.) from Japan, was the 
speaker. 

Sports 


The District Basketball League has gotten under way with 
a number of the Leagues having teams represented. This activity 
is under the direction of the Athletic Committee headed by Ralph 
Fraelich of Huntington Park. Teams planning to enter the competi- 
tion have been practicing for some time. 


Boys in the Service 
More and more we are feeling the loss of our boys to the 
Armed Forces of the United States. Mr. Frank Larsen of Hunt- 
ington Park and Harold Rode of Hollywood, are the latest to enter 
the Navy and Army, respectively. 


New Pastors 


Two new pastors have entered our District. Rey. Albert 
Schwertz, D.D., formerly of Sioux City, Iowa, is now pastor of 
First Church, Los Angeles. On November 23rd Lawrence Vosseler 
was ordained in the Glendale Church. He is to be associated with 
that Church in its Mission program. Rev. Vosseler was educated 
at Midland College and Northwest Seminary. Co-incidentally, Rev. 
E. A. Vosseler, brother of the ordained man, is a new-comer to our 
District. He is at the San Diego Church. 


Young People Invited 


From time to time young people come to California to enter 
the Aircraft industry. We urge any of these Leaguers to contact 
one of the churches in Southern California. Most of them have 
Luther League meetings Sunday night, 


—HOWARD LOGAN 


LUTHER LEAGUE REVIEW 


MANITOBA DISTRICT 


The Twelfth Annual Convention of the Mani- 
toba District Luther League was held on October 
12 and 13, 1941. The Luther League of First 
English Church, Winnipeg, was a very efficient 
and cordial host to delegates and visitors who at- 
tended the convention. A high and _ inspirational 
note was sounded by Dr. Gould Wickey in the 
opening Vesper Service of the convention. Dr. 
Wickey spoke on the theme of the convention, 
“Victory Through Christ.’”’ Liturgist, Pastor L. G. 
Bald. <A choir of Leaguers from the various 
churches under the direction of Miss L. Vorater, 
sang most fitting anthems. Pastor L. G. Bald also 
dedicated the Manitoba District Life Service Flag. 
After the Vesper Service the film of our Lutheran 
Lake Camp, Brereton, was shown, and a social 
hour was enjoyed. 


On Monday, October 13th, the session opened 
at 8:30 A. M. with registration of delegates. Rev. 
C. Clausen Mohr, and his Leaguers from Emerson, 
took charge of Morning Devotions. The conven- 
tion was highly favored by the presence of Rev. 
V. J. Eylands, pastor of the First Icelandic Luth- 
eran Church, Winnipeg, as the noon luncheon 
speaker. Pastor Eylands also took his theme, 
“Victory Through Christ.” One of the highlights 
of the session at the convention was Herbert 
Hartig’s paper on “Venture in Faith.’’ A discus- 
sion was very capably led by Rev. F. Lentz. Both 
the paper and the discussion sharpened the vision 
of delegates and visitors present for the things to 
be accomplished in the building of the Kingdom of Jesus among our 
Canadian Young People. The other highlight was the discussion 
on our Lutheran Lake Camp at Lake Brereton. The report of the 
Camp Committee showed that the 1941 Camp was definitely a suc- 
cess with more Credit Course Cards having been awarded than any 
other previous Camp. 


The Manitoba Luther League has empowered the Camp Com- 
mittee to look into the possibility of conducting a children’s camp as 
a Missionary Project in the near future. 


The members elected or appointed to the Executive Committee 
for the coming fiscal year of the Manitoba District Luther League 
are: Honorary Advisor, Rev. E. G. Goos; President, Ed. Oswald; 
Vice-President, Rev. F. W. Lentz; Recording Secretary, Irene 
Worster; Corresponding Secretary, Elfriede Hartig; Treasurer, Ed. 
Pokrant; Educational Secretary and Editor of ‘‘Ripples,” Myrna 
Gillstrom; Life Service Secretary, Rudolf Schewe; Missionary 
Secretary, Helen Maier. 


At the concluding banquet the Manitoba District Luther League 
was fortunate in securing Prof. A. R. Cragg as its speaker. He is 
an ordained pastor, has been a teacher at Wesley College, Winni- 
peg, for several years. Prof. Cragg’s address which was interspersed 
with rare bursts of humor—was very candid and stirring. Its con- 
tent was a challenge to Luther Leaguers to let Christ be victorious 
in their mental, their physical, and religious life. Rev. Theodore 
Hartig acted as toastmaster. The convention closed with the in- 
stallation of the new officers. 

May God richly bless 
Till we meet again next year at St. 
Winnipeg. 


the fellowship this convention affords. 
John’s Lutheran Church, 


—EDWARD OSWALD 


BUILDING 


Each evening farther on the heaven-ward way: 
A little richer for the gift that you 

Have giv’n some thankless one; and happier, too, 
Because you made some sad heart glad today; 
More firm because you led some soul who'd stray; 
More blessed in that someone’s curses drew 

From you but blessings; lovelier for a true, 

Deep love for those whose hatred is your pay. 


Thus shall you build, with conquering love, the frame 
On which the raging tempest and the rain 

Of pride, and selfishness, and lust, in vain 

Shall blow and beat; defying storm and flame, 

Built upon rock, and not on shifting sand, 


Impregnable that house will ever stand. 
—Victor E. Beck 
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Twelfth Annual Convention of The Manitoba District Luther League, 
held October 12-13, 1941 


“O-DAY” 
IN THE MARYLAND LUTHER LEAGUE 


The Baltimore District Luther Leaguers were hosts to 481 young 
people, representing all parts of the State, on October 12, the Mary- 
land Synodical Luther League’s ‘‘(O-Day” (Organization Day). 


The ‘keynote’ speaker was Alvin H. Schaediger, President of 
The Luther League of America, who presented his thoughts on the 
theme, “The Organ in Organization.”” He compared the Luther 
Leagues to organs—some are the old type which need constant 
pumping in order to play, while some are like the electric organ—so 
well organized that they almost run themselves. Mr. Schaediger’s 
message, in which he compared the different parts of the League’s 
program with the various stops on the organ, brought many ex- 
cellent suggestions for improvement in both our League work and 
our personal lives. 


Discussion groups were held on the Educational and Life Serv- 
ice programs of the Luther League, as well as groups for pastors, 
League officers, Intermediate leaders and publicity chairmen. By open 
discussion and exchange of ideas, many of the problems of the 
Leaguers and their leaders were solved. 


An interesting and novel part of the program was a quiz, con- 
ducted by Jim Hooper, former State League President. The con- 
testants were chosen at random from the registration cards, and they 
showed a fine knowledge, not only of history and geography, but of 
the Bible and of the Luther League and its work. 


After a delicious supper, served by the Leaguers of Second 
English Lutheran Church, there was a presentation of the motion 
picture, ‘‘The Cross Is in the Field,’ which depicts the work of the 
Lutheran missionaries in India. Dr. M. Edwin Thomas, of the 
Board of Foreign Missions, was the commentator, and gave a num- 
ber of interesting and humorous sidelights. 


A devotional service, conducted by Rev. Warren C. Johnson 
of Second Church, brought this very full and inspiring day to a close. 


The large registration for this conference exceeded all expecta- 
tions, and the fine spirit of Christian fellowship and enthusiasm 
shown by the young people is highly encouraging to workers in the 
Church. Maryland’s Luther Leaguers are facing the future with 
faith—ready for action! 


PRAYER FOR POWER TO SERVE 


Master of men. 

Teach us this day how to serve out fellows, 

Show us Thyself incarnate once again 

In the starving, the plague-stricken, the outcast, 
Give us an unappeasable desire 

To heal, to feed, to uplift. 

Give us an unquenchable resolution, 

All our lives through, to regard above all other duties 
The duty of service to Thy needy ones. 
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Financia Reports 


We are depending upon all of our State or Synod- 
ical Leagues to do their share in aiding The Luther 
League of America in promoting its work during this 
year. Send your money in each month. It will help us 


in financing our work. 


1941 DUES REPORT 
January 2, 1942 


League Billed Paid 
15—Northern California ......cceeeecees $34.00 $34.00 
13—=Southern California’ .......0ccsscere 92.00 92.00 
S—Columbia District 0.0... .csaccecvcesce 34.00 34.00 
MP 2——CONNECUCUL | eile s sieve s)s'sjare were sine e elelsve 98.00 98.00 
RM Meer nS < Son's os arses be o's 54.75 54.75 
22—Georgia-Alabamd, <0. ceccccesceecces 117.50 117.50 
Melee t MISIGIN Dy tyelisiala sip @alatele in vleiwielerouisie es 046 297.50 297.50 
eee RN COTA voleiales sie¥e s.dia'd sein ee eie.¥ sla eee ee 143.75 143.75 
3—Iowa .....seees Sicleintenialeje ste’ seipib es 43's 189.25 189.25 
WESSUSGMISEGY pc pronobe DOU Sod DOCOUTOCOREE 143.50 143.50 
1—Kentucky-Tennessee .......eeeeeeevee 5 49.25 49.25 
Oe MALYIANG "icine cvewssvctasvocctieetces 360.50 360.50 
MVTCLU SALI aietels cleleieltietercps/ciele(els ele sions lee 5 93.50 86.00 
A= Mid WES! Senislnciec ses cles closes asters 100.00 100.00 
MINES ZY Hop OOOO Ce HORM Orin ae OUINOCIDIGEETC 155.50 100.00 
20a — MIS SIS SUP DM ieiteis c)xcicve.e crelcie sictelee oveis.eicle.vie 16.25 16.25 
5—New. Jersey 25. c.cc ccc ccc ce vecccsiccce 141.75 141.75 
Neh Easica Mian ee reacarerleileiciclereieys ose e/susrs\e's ie 5:6 112.56 84.37 
Pla NWN ORI uy ciate: tyelelaca/oielafsieve's oh eietayale'e.0 oe 718.75 718.75 
14——“North Carolina: .6.cicsccwcicecs vie veces 884.75 884.75 

FGI pha) BOG OG OMS OIE ORO OI a OTIS 372.00 318.00 
6—Pacific. Northwest “uc sicscnccccnsee cece 48.50 48.50 
Pennsylvania . 

(Serials Wet iel.alejele(e,ecale v.stalsrs aievetere aly oie1e 883.50 437.50 

PNTRETIS PELLUTIO tevare srartusietcnsle: sy elalern 5, aie Vie wieinit 1,560.00 1,241,73 

Deets Dig e ae mmttete late olclsta ciate einicrelnitalevers (sien « 449.75 412.28 
2—= ROCKY | MOUMtaltY Wcic ve cle dicisicic’s seis verers . 40.00 40.00 
10—South Carolina oo. occ mcicciece se ere 467.75 467.75 
HICS ES cote Ooo COOL InGCO Oe a OOS Oo 85.50 26.20 
A TWAT LEVIN Shas o) vious aNin’e (Gi lalasete fale syejecs! © isiareiats 453.25 453.25 
MOS WVeste VP itliaweecleic,¢ cciayelsaairels ola weerele 65.50 65.50 
MV IE COMISALT Mitneie elereks folctele sale aie oerole elec aistevelsis © 78.50 
PATH ertat CONICFENCE) ciivisicicici/elsiele ealsicle.s eiciele 20.00 

$8,332.75 $7,276.58 
INDIA PROJECT 
January 2, 1942 
Y. P. 
League Quota Senior Inter. 
Northern California ...... $48.00 
Southern California 129.00 $95.00 $5.00 
Columbia District .. 48.00 
Connecticut .... 137.00 
Bilorida) °jjs.0.0.6 916 76.00 
Georgia-Alabama 165.00 
Tilinois .... A 417.00 
Indiana . 201.00 
Iowa 265.00 
SAMBA se sie clele sveniers 201.00 
Kentucky-Tennessee 59.00 
Maryland .. 505.00 91.80 7.10 
Michigan .. 131.00 
Midwest 140.00 5.00 
Minnesota 218.00 
Mississippi 23.00 5.00 
Nebraska ... 158.00 4.00 
New ay - 198.00 66.28 13.88 
ew York ... - 1,006.00 181.73 
North Carolina - 1,239.00 
DIOS .. e cle elavesivie -. 549.00 27.51 
Pacific Northwest ........ 68.00 9.28 
Pennsylvania 
Central Penna. .. - 1,237.00 
Ministerium - 2,185.00 139,65 
Pittsburgh ... 630.00 7.75 
Rocky Mountain 56.00 
South Carolina . 655.00 
DeXas) as icieisiee wisle 120.00 5.43 
Vitginia ..4.- 646.00 
West Virginia eon 92.00 
Wisconsin iiotcc cence ang — ilalatfayo) 
Inter. Rally—Canada .... 19.42 
$638.43 $45.40 
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SUSTAINING MEMBERSHIP REPORT 
January 1 to December 31, 1941 


Total Alumni 
League Quota Paid Loyalty Cont. Mem’) 
5—N. California .... $20.00 $30.17 $11.00 $19.17 
1—So, California .... 45.00 63.18 10.00 $44.00 9.18 
9—Columbia District 20.00 20.00 20.00 
3—Connecticut ..... 50.00 52.00 20.00 2.00 30.00: 
iloricamemtetetetecrcemers 25.00 7.00 7.00 
Georgia-Alabama .... 55.00 44.00 15.00 4.00 25.00: 
TUlinOis; enti '= 2014, «510 145.00 77.00 15.00 17.00 45.00: 
GnGiatiearectstctete «<.ce os 70.00 52.40 35.40 2.00 15.00 
b— Towa ta ttereicwiceeis 90.00 106.53 50.28 23.75 32.50 
NCAR SASH arelpiel stale/s'e al crerw 70.00 46.00 20.00 1.00 25.00: 
Kentucky-Tennessee 25.00 10.00 10.00 
2—Maryland ....... 175.00 199.00 131.00 38.00 30.00 
4—Michigan ....... 45.00 45.00 32.00 3.00 10.00 
Mad west Wieuts crs «steelers 50.00 
Minnesota 9... 0d cc 75.00 15.71 15.71 
7—Mississippi ...... 10.00 10.29 6.75 3.54 
Nebraska, (cei de svete 55.00 40.10 10.00 15.10 15.00 
8—New Jersey ...... 70.00 75.00 30.00 20.00 25.00 
ING WIR YIOGIG® isc ¢20/coe - 345.00 216.50 95.00 44.00 77.50 
North Carolina «. 425.00 126.00 85.00 41.00 
Ohio Se sare. as <taare 190.00 90.13 72.13 7.00 11.00 
Pacific Northwest ... 25.00 13.00 5.00 3.00 5.00 
Pennsylvania 
10—Central Pa. 420.00 432.40 165.25 184.50 82.65 
Ministerium ...... 750.00 361.85 140.35 101.50 120.00 
Pittsburgh ....<.s 215.00 78.00 30.00 33.00 15.00 
Rocky Mountain .... 20.00 5.00 5.00 
South Carolina ..... 225.00 194.90 117.90 67.00 10.00 
PREXAG) ‘sleistiols|s'e/a'e/sie-et 45.00 23.00 10.00 3.00 10.00 
Vitoinian Mite aces oe 225.00 213.01 111.00 56.50 45.51 
West Virginia ...... 30.00 8.00 5.00 3.00 
Wisconsin g ‘ein eic:sccc0 40.00 5.00 5.00 
Canada, ain enes ce ae 16.15 5.00 6.00 5.15 
Manitoba) cas ccas,e.< 6.00 5.00 1.00 
Executive Committee 5.00 5.00 
Special aiocses oes ote FUELS 57.75 5.00 15.06 


$2,765.07 $1,315.81 $740.89 $708.37 


SUSTAINING MEMBERSHIP FUND REPORT 


December, 1941 


NORTHERN CALIFORNIA, total 4 
Nels Jensen 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, total 47 
COLUMBIA DISTRICT, total 2 
Columbia District Luther League 
CONNECTICUT, total 12 
FLORIDA, total 6 
GEORGIA-ALABAMA, total 11 
ILLINOIS, total 26 
Capitol District Luther League 
INDIANA, total 6 
IOWA, total 29 
St. John’s Luther League, Des Moines 
Helen Duncan 
Richard Siebert 
Harriet Hennings 
Luther Leaguers and Luther League of Iowa 
KANSAS, total 4 
KENTUCKY-TENNESSEE 
MARYLAND, total 65 
MICHIGAN, total 9 
MIDWEST 
MINNESOTA, total 1 
MISSISSIPPI, total 3 
Mississippi State Luther League 
NEBRASKA, total 15 
NEW JERSEY, total 30 
Rey. A. P. Stauderman 
Young People’s Group, Redeemer Luther League, Jersey Ci 
Bergen District Luther League u ae 
Rey. George R. F. Tamke, by Young People’s Group, St. John’ 
Luther League, Union City 2 ee 
NEW YORK, total 75 
Senior Group, Holy Trinity Luuther League, New York 
Young People’s Group, Holy Trinity Luther League, 
New York City 
Floyd Scheifele 
NORTH CAROLINA, total 57 


OHIO, total 33 
Rev. J. Wm. Wahl 
Ruth Renz 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST 


City-- 


LUTHER LEAGUE REVIEW’ 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Central Pennsylvania, total 226 
Mrs. M. L. Slothour 
Wn. A. Kitzmiller 
Zion Luther League, Penbrook 
Jeanne Fee 
Katherine Sides, by Bernice Dunn, Altoona 
Nancy Cook, by Boswell Senior Luther League, Boswell 
Beulah Stauffer 
May Stauffer 
Ethel Gregg 
Mrs. Kenneth Dry 
Marian M, Shaver 
Rev. M. I. Lau, by St. Paul’s Luther League, York 
W. K. S. Hershey 
M. I. Crumrine 
Virginia A. Heiland 
Mrs. Paul E. Jacobs 
Rev. Ralph C. Robinson 
W. H. Jones 
Russell E. Thompson 
Dr. J. B. Baker 
Jean Elizabetth Chamberlin 
Gilbert Warner Smith 
Rev. H. O. Walker 
Mrs. H. O. Walker 
Alice M. Trostle 
Katherine Meyers 


Ministerium, total 140 
St. Paul’s Luther League, Orwigsburg 
Leroy Lindenmuth 
Robert Nicolodi 
Edna Nicolodi 


_. Reading Left to Right: Lester F. Coleman, William Leisey, Betty Jane 
Poeg Se Mabel Knoll, Kathryn Wiest, Mrs. Luther P. Sensenig, Luther 
. Sensenig. 


Rev. Gilbert J. Martin 
Sue Taliga 
Rev. John R. Albricht 
Ethel Weidner 
Irene Heim 
Jean Earl 
Pittsburgh, total 38 
Howard E. Blum 
Memorial Senior Luther League, Pittsburgh 
Louis Mertz 
ROCKY MOUNTAIN, total 2 
SOUTH CAROLINA, total 88 
Young People’s Group, Reformation Luther League, Columbia 
Senior Group, St. James Luther League, Summit 
Mary Rude 
L. E. Shealy, Jr. 
Jo EB. Hipp, Jr. 
Jessie Oxner 
VIRGINIA, total 79 
Roanoke Conference Luther League 
Carolyn Arsinger 
Mrs. Jessie Sellers 
Gladys Ruble 
Ella Mae Utt 
St. Paul’s Luther League, Opequon 
Almeda Starbuck 
Helen Bacon 
Gladys Hartzell 
Bonnie Eye 
Eva Jean Foltz 
Rev. L. L. Linebarger, by Mock’s Chapel Luther League, 
Damascus 
TEXAS, total 7 
WISCONSIN, total 2 
WEST VIRGINIA, total 4 
CANADA, total 7 


MANITOBA, total 2 


A PRAYER 
By George W. Tutcner 
God, help me grow— 
Not to stand still, and fret, and chafe 
At life; help me to grow. 


God, help me trust— 

When skeptics come around, 
When scholars seem profound 
To me; help me to trust. 


God, help me understand 
What my life is, and what it 
May become; help me to understand. 


—Christian Observer 
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A NEW LEAGUE TAKES THE AIR 

Sometime during the month of August, Rev. E. L. 
Leisey, Pastor of Zion’s Lutheran Church, Womelsdorf, 
Pennsylvania, was conversing with Luther C. Schmehl, 
Reading attorney and former president of the Luther 
League of Pennsylvania. The conversation drifted to 
the Luther League. Pastor Leisey mentioned the fact 
that he was desirous of having a League in his church. 
He further said, “If we could only so arrange matters 
that the young people themselves would make the re- 
quest rather than the conventional and worn-out routine 
in which the Pastor imposes, so to speak, the matter 
upon them—something different, you know.” 

Out of that conversation developed a brand new 
idea which immediately aroused public interest and 
brought about the beginnings of an active new League 
in Zion’s. I will tell you how it all came about. 


Six young people of Zion’s, not yet Luther Leaguers 
of course, were sold the idea that it would be a thrilling 
experience if together they would fly from Reading to 
Harrisburg on one of the big TWA liners, which en- 
route would pass over Womelsdorf, their home town. 
Needless to say, the whole idea immediately found en- 
thusiastic response and tickets for the flight were pro- 
cured. On Wednesday, September 3, the group assembled 
at the municipal airport at Reading and enthusiastically 
awaited the arrival of Flight 15 from New York. The 
group was composed of William Leisey, Lester F. Cole- 
man, Miss Mabel Knoll, Miss Betty Jane Schaum, Miss 
Kathryn E. Wiest and Mr. and Mrs. Luther P. Sen- 
senig. An impromptu “bon voyage” send-off was given 
them by officials of the Berks District Luther League 
headed by Earl N. Schmehl, President; William Bew- 
ley, Past President; Mr. and Mrs. Ralph G. Swavely, 
Edward Eisenbrown and others. 

The trip aloft was uneventful but filled with the 
thrilling excitement of such a novel experience. 

They were met at the Harrisburg Airport by na- 
tional and state officials among whom were John George 
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Kurzenknabe, former President of The Luther League 
of America; Mrs. John George Kurzenknabe, Miss Susan 
M. Kurzenknabe, Kenneth W. Dry, President of the 
Central Pennsylvania Synod Luther League, Vance R. 
Stouffer, President of the Harrisburg District, William 
Reed, former President of the Allentown District; Mrs. 
E. L. Leisey, wife of Pastor Leisey and mother of one 
of the flyers; and Luther C. Schmehl. After the group 
was enthusiastically welcomed they were taken in wait- 
ing automobiles to the Kurzenknabe summer home at 
Spring Lake where entertainment and refreshments were 
awaiting them. The six prospective Leaguers then re- 
turned to Womelsdorf filled with the actual experience 
of what the Luther League does and can do. A move- 
ment was immediately started which is rapidly crystaliz- 
ing into the formation of a new League in the church 
just as Pastor Leisey had hoped for. 

The above incident shows that the Luther League, 
by keeping abreast of the times, can enlarge its in- 
fluence and benefits by taking advantage of the modern 
things which are new and thrilling today but tomorrow 
will most surely become commonplace. It also shows 
that there is plenty of room for the so-called “old 
timers” of the League to continue to remain active and 
of practical benefit to the League. 


YOUR LUCKY NIGHT 


(Continued from Page 13) 
3. What sort of cat unites well with a toilet article? 
(Catacomb) 
4. What sort of cat requires a physician’s attention? 
(Catalepsy) 
5. What sort of cat is bad for the eyes? 
(Cataract) 


6. What sort of cat is feared by soldiers? 
(Catapult) 


What sort of cat is to be dreaded? (Catastrophe) 


8. What sort of cat is allowed on the table? 
(Catsup) 


9. What sort of cat goes to Sunday School? 
(Catechism) 


10. What sort of cat do most girls detest? 
(Caterpillar) 


11, What sort of cat makes small boys weep? 
(Cat-o’-nine-tails) 

12. What sort of cat goes to funerals? (Catafalque) 

13. What sort of cat belongs in the pasture? (Cattle) 


Refreshments 


Seated in circles or tables of 13’s, the guests will be 
served refreshments, which they are to eat with their 
left hands. A drink and “witch’s salad” consisting of 
strange ingredients would be suitable. 
drop his fork! 


And let no one 


Do you need help in carrying on the work of the 
Luther League? Why not let the Luther League Re- 
view help you? 
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A SONG FOR OUR FLAG 
By Margaret E. Sangster 


A bit of color against the blue; 

Hues of the morning, blue for true, 

And ted for the kindling light of flame, 
And white for a Nation’s stainless fame. 

O, fling it forth to the winds afar, 

With hopes in its every shining star; 

Under its fold wherever found, 

Thank God, we have freedom’s holy ground. 


Don't you love it, as out tt floats 

From the schoolhouse peaks, and glad young throats 
Sing of the banner that aye shall be 

Symbol of honor and victory? 

Don’t you thrill when the marching feet 

Of jubilant soldiers shake the street, 

And the bugles shrili and the trumpets call, 

And the red, white, and blue is over us all? 

Don’t you pray, amid starting teats, 

It may never be furled through age-long yeats. 


A song for our flag, our country’s boast, 

That gathers beneath it a mighty host; 

Long may it wave o’er the goodly land 

We hold in fee ’neath our Father’s hand 

For God and liberty evermore 

May that banner stand from shore to shore, 

Never to those high meanings lost; 

Never with alien standards crossed, 

But always valiant and pure and true, 

Our starry flag, ced, white, and blue. 
—Exchange 


CHRIST’S PROMISES 


Christ has not promised freedom 
From every ache and pain, 

Nor has He promised fullness 
Of sundry wealth or gain. 


He has not promised freedom 
From earthly strife and woe; 
But he has promised grace 
Bravely to fight the foe. 


So whether suffering grips us, 
Or things of earth grow dim 
According to His promise 
We have all things in Him. 
—Ida A. Hossler 
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LUTHER LEAGUE REVIEW 


THE BALTIMORE MOTHERHOUSE | | MOTION PICTURES 


Good programs make good Luther Leagues. Motion pic- 


Trains Young Wom : ha afl 
~ en for the tures add interest, create enthusiasm, stimulate participation. 


DEACONESS CALLING Free Leadership Manual provided for each film gives material 

A for a complete topic. Get our ‘Frank Opinion’’ of films you 
ND OFFERS COURSES FOR intend to use. Write for catalogue of over 100 subjects. 
GENERAL CHRISTIAN WORKERS Sample copy of ‘The Religious Projector,” the Magazine of 


: Visual Aids to Religion, sent on request. 
Send For Literature and Particulars 


THE LUTHERAN DEACONESS MOTHERHOUSE 
AND TRAINING SCHOOL 
Address; 2500-2600 W. North Ave. Baltimore, Md. 


LUTHERAN FILM SERVICE 


RICHMOND ILLINOIS 


“was graduated from Wittenberg College.” 


These simple, but five important words appearing in bi- 
ographies and obituaries the world over give the key to the 
character of those 

WHO in their youth at Wittenberg learned how to 

fashion their genius to the needs of the age . . . 

WHO at Wittenberg learned how to be strengthened 

in faith in God ... 

WHO at Wittenberg found the way from selfishness, 

cynicism, ingratitude eas : 

Five simple words must be sustained in value. Five thou- 
sand alumni everywhere will agree that Wittenberg College, 
in undertaking a campaign for more than a million dollars, 
must be supported by generous contributions so ‘that 

“was graduated from Wittenberg College” 
must cOntinue to mean more and more 

So, for students now at Wittenberg and for those to come, 
the million is now needed to realize a greater college on the 
historic and beloved campus in Springfield, Ohio. 


Susquehanna University 


(Co-educational) Selinsgrove, Pa. 
G. Morris Smith, A.M., D.D., President 
AN ACCREDITED COLLEGE 
Stressing Quality in the Heart of Pennsylvania 
A Growing Faculty of Superior Qualifications 
Trained at America’s Outstanding Graduate Schools 
High Moral Tone Spiritual Values Emphasized 
A.B., B.S. and Mus.B. Degrees 
An Accredited Conservatory of Music 


For Catalogue write 


Russell Galt, Ph.D. 
Dean 


NEWBERRY COLLEGE 


NEWBERRY, SOUTH CAROLINA 


Owned and Controlled by the Lutheran Synods of South 
Carolina, Georgia-Alabama, and Florida 


Fully accredited, offering A.B, and B.S. degrees with 
majors in eight fields of concentration. — ; 

Special training in Liberal Arts, Music, Business, : 

Preparation for Medicine, Law, Theology, Engineering. 

Well-rounded and adequate program of student activities. 

Personal attention to the individual student. ‘ 

Mild winter climate in the healthful Piedmont section 
of the state. 


Gettysburg College 


FOUNDED 1832 


Oldest Lutheran College in America 


Gettysburg College possesses an able Faculty made up 
of Christian men who are vitally concerned with 
the building of character as the fundamental 
thing in modern education. 


Located in the midst of the world- 
famous Battlefield of Gettysburg 


For Catalogue and Book of Views, Address: 
HENRY W. A. HANSON, D.D., LL.D., President 


Very reasonable expenses 
For Catalogue, Write JAMES C. KINARD, President 


MARION COLLEGE 


A Lutheran College For Young Women 


Accredited Junior College and last two years of High 
School in famous “blue grass” region of Virginia 


LIBERAL ARTS EDUCATION 
PRE-LIBRARY BUSINESS EDUCATION 
PRE-NURSING HOME ECONOMICS 


PRE-JOURNALISM MUSIC 
PRE-SOCIAL WORK SPEECH 


Happy home and social life in atmosphere of Southern culture 
ee 


68th Year Catalogue and Viewbook 
H. J. RHYNE, President 


RATES $435.00 to $485.00 BOX L, MARION, VIRGINIA 


— <) 
FiamamaL 
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Order a Supply Now 
luther League Emblem Seals 


No order accepted for less than — 

twenty-five cents. All prices postpaid. 

_ This amount may be made up of as- 

sorted sizes. Remittance must accom- 
pany order. Prompt shipment. 


Number 3—Full Colors ..2....... 20.04. $3.00 per 100 


Numbers 1==F ull’ Colocs.).ce an octet | ah ree oe ee 4 cents each 


No. 5—Full Colors... .$2.00 per 100 


No. 7—Plain Blue Color Only 
$1.00 per 100 


Number 4—Full Colors ....$2.50 per 100 


No. 6—Full Colors 
$1.75 per 100 


Number 9 


Plain Blue Color 
90 cents per 100 


Number 8 


Plain Blue Color Only 
90 cents per 100 


Number 2—Full Colors Number 10 


Full Colors, $1.75 per 100 


THE LUTHER PRESS 


) Everything in eS League Supplies 
429-437 HERR STREET HARRISBURG, PENNA. 


sare ation 0: ei lee oR eeR er gee $3.25 per 100 


